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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


TALBOT ADJUSTABLE HITCH 


FOR 











GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS WANTED TO PURCHASE SITUATIONS WANTED 
Adcortiooments for thie me oo omens DIAMONDS UP 50% L{?Y volunteers to work on Dairy Farm 
AT THE RATE OF 2D. PER WORD prepai / in return for keep. Wokingham dis- 
(if Box Number used 9d. extra), and must reach MAZINGLY HIGH PRICES paid for trict preferred.—"* A.688.” 
this office not later than Wednesday morning for DIAMONDS. OLD GOLD. JEWEL- . j 
the coming week's issue LERY. SILVER, PLATE. ANTIQUES. =. —— 
All communications should be addressed  ¢1/¢10,000. H.M. Government acquire all ae pe | married, = 
to the Advertisement Manager, ** COUNTRY gold, coins, ete., bought by us.—Call or post, n, oun ‘i ty ali- 
LiFe,” Southampton Street, Strand, London ywranches of farming. Exception: yua 


LINDEN & co. fications. Free when suited. 


and full particulars on application in the 


URS that have not been tortured in traps. 85, NEW BOND STREET, W.1 first instance to: Messrs. LITTLE 
- £ ; ote . ‘ ’ . 


Ask for Fur Crusade List from Major BALLANTYNE, LTp., Carlisle. 


References 








Fordson and other Tractors 


Easily operated by foot whilst Tractoris in 


and motion. Saves time and money, ensuring that 


allimplements are used to full capacity. 





In- 


VAN DER BYL, Wappenham, Towcester. The First Jewellers in New Bond Street. a a — = . “om : e dispensable on mountain and uneven fand, 
INTER, over military age, married, 
' = a : s* 7» . orchards, ete. 
ONOMARKS. Permanent postal address. seeks permanent situation Estate Car- 
M Wartime facilities. 5s. vearly. core MOTOR CARS WANTED penter, gentleman’s country estate, 


ised by Royalty- -Write BM/MONO17.W.C. EFORE disposing of your Car, get a free 
valuation from RROOKLANDS MOTORS, 


similar situation. Home counties preferred 
Capable, reliable, trustworthy workman.— 


‘. TALBOT PLOUGH COMPANY, 








articulars. references.—** A 689."" PORT TALBOT, SOUTH WALES. 

PREDGING of Lakes and Streams; Con- — of 103. New Bond St., W.1. (Mayfair 8351.) PES, Hee —" AES. ss Tel.: 349 

struction of new Dams and Spillways; — : — at 9. 
Land Drainage Schemes. Estate maintenance ACK BARCLAY, LTD., wish ay hase HARTERED LAND AGENT, at present 
and improvement work of all descriptions. ROLLS ROYCE and BENTLEY CARS. Residential Agent to nobleman, holding 
Advice and estimates without obligation. Also other good makes of low mileage— highest references, DESIRES APPOINT- 
Illustrated brochure No. (6/38 free on 12 & 13, St. George Street, Hanover Square, MENT. Experienced maintenance, taxa- 
request. — J. B. CARR, LTp., Contractors, W.1. Mayfair 7444. tion, claims, mineral royalties, forestry, 


Tettenhall, Staffs. wei ween ~ practical agriculturist, would be released by 
paises ee K - LIMITED REQUIRE 'IMME- arrangement,—Apply, first instance, 


ATTLE & BALLANTYNE, LTv., Carlisle. 
BE TALLER. Quickly ! Safely! Privately! 8 hep. to 30h. B. not catilor than i9ca, “*T258 4 Bascanress, Ero. Cartes 


rELY FOR CASH CARS FROM 


Details, 6d. stamp.—MALCOLM ROss, particularly HILLMAN 14h.p., VAUNHALL 
Height Specialist, BM/HYTE, London,W.C.1,. 12 and 14 h.p.—Write, stating full particu- REMOVALS 

/ lars, to: ROOTES LiMITrep, Lord’s Court, 

St. John’s Wood Road, N.W.5. (Dept. 


7 RITE VOR PROFIT in spare time.—The — OW CL.) EMOVALS, Packing and Shipping.— 
ideal war-time hobby. Send for free _ - — = — R ~ petite lift van Cases specially The only cman witch 
wong -REGENT INSTITUTE (195), Palace ean c top pele gga A eget constructed.—JOSEPH (. MOUNT CO., can be used efficiently 
Gate, 5. I vies # sash. ‘ase give 


date of model, type and mileage.—315, 


> tar “ . (6 lines). 
Cream. Blue Kuston Road, N.W.1 (Euston 2396), or minnie 






Stevenage Road, S.W.6. Fulham 


Messrs. 


2311 and witho.t effort tor 


cutt'ng long coarse grass, 






SLLULA BLANKETS, - ° ; ~ = enim netties, thistles, ragwort, 
a n. nn Peac 80 by 100 in.. Carker’s Lane, Highgate Road, N.W.5. undergrowth, pote: and 
3fs.; 72 by 90 in., 308.; 63 by 84 in, (Gulliver 446.) GARDEN AND FARM buffalo grass, etc. 
24s. each, post free. — DENHOLM TWEEDS AND > “Se : a 
BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. TWEEDS OOD-WEAPONS are badly needed to Ample powerandextreme 
aii eiaaiininmnammns cd ; get the most from our gardens, Such are Simplicity o1 control give 
OUNTRY HOUSE STORAGE BAT- RAZERS TWEEDS will solve your War (CHASE Continuous CLOCHES which, by  ¢48¢ and fenibility withy Wi Foe joqtter 
TERIES, 110 volt., 300 ampere hours , Wear problem. You can stillmake your jrevemirg loss of seed from frost, and  Utfatiguetotheoperator. : 
capacity for disposal. In good condition and choice from a large range of Cheviots, lengthening the sowing season, double the titted with a British-made 
carefully maintained, Available ex site Scottish and Sports fleeces, Shetney and output and mature everything weeks earlier 2 h.p. Four-stroke Engine. 
Hampshire.—* 4.691.’ Home Spuns. Their patterns and colourings when vegetables are most needed, Prices Cutting width, 3:t. 


have still the same ultra smartness you 


remember pre-war. Yet their extreme je saved many times over. 


STAMP COLLECTING warmth and longevity are your answer tO) small Tent” to cover a Gift. 
Half-Set, 35s.: Trial Set of 14 Cloches, 
All carriage paid, boxes returnable. 


present requirements, Patterns on request to 
Dept. C, FRAZERS OF PERTH, LTD., Scottish 


are still very low, and the outlay will soon One jallon of petrol 
Set 
row, 


55 is sufficient {or four 
¢3- hours’ work. 
20S. The ofen type 
Full {rameoftersno 













‘Tweed Warehouse, Perth. list from : CHASE PROTECTED CULTIVATION, struction to fon » 
Ltp., Dept. DA, Chertsey, Surrey yee 
ARLY BRITISH COLONIALS Selec- JTD., Dept. DA, Chertsey, Surrey. the cutvegeta- ? 
E tions superb copies sent on approval SITUATION VACANT t.on. 
to serious collectors. Terms one-third of cata- 
logue price. ar}? Mint and superb used EAD COWMAN-HERDSMAN required 
moderns.—“ K.,”" 6, Westhill Road, London, H for Pedigree T.T. Attested Ayrshire GARDEN & LANDSCAPE } <n 
S.W.1S. Herd of lOO head. Experienced in up-to-date Lloyds 
— shel. Gh ae saniien senate ae POSSIBLY NOT NOW, but later on 2] Lloyds | Electric Hedge | 
meth f milk production, recording, ete. | and Shrub Trin. | 
= Position would suit conscientious man who when tmes are more favourable—then 4 | mertrims hedges | 
5 ning ere Tai would be given full charge of herd and dairy. ask WALLACE OF TUNBRIDGE and shrubs| 
EST INDIES, Africa, and other If desired, man engaged could bring own WELLS for advice—who offere 40.veere’ faster. easier. | 
Colonials. Extremely fine approval assistant. Good house and wages and . 4 4 Y ——— 
books now ready. Prices very reasonable. — excellent prospects to right man.—Apply to: practical experience —regarding LAND- LLOYDS & CO. (Le‘chworth) LTD., 
Reference essential—HvUcnes & Co., 14, Ek. W. TowLer, The Pastures, Tong, Nr. SCAFE GARDENING. Pennsylvania Works, LETC H WORTH 
Nelson House, Peterborough. Bradford, 
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LICE ON PIGS ano CATTLE | 


af A well-known Farmer says, “‘ My pigs 
were infested. I dusted them with 
Keating’s—repeated the operation after 
10 days aml never saw another louse.’ 


KEATING’S KILLS ALL INSECTS 


ae Cartols: 2d., 6d., and 1/-. 


Large size 4/-. Flasks 1/-. 




















PLANT NOW OUR 
SPLENDID FRUIT TREES 


Fruit will be scarce and dear 
so why not grow your own ? 












* * Still por y™ 
ee Pre-war stocks of fine 
% tobaccos, carefully 
selected and Stored in 
large quantities to 
ensure that the 
le Reszke standard 0 
quality js maintained. 





SPECIAL WAR TIME COLLECTION 
AS LONG AS STOCK LASTS. 


3 Bush Apples 2 Bush Piums 

| Bush Pear 6 Black Currants 

6 Red Currants 6 Gooseberries 

2 Blackberries 2 Loganberries 
12 Raspberries 


40 items in all for 45/- C.W.O. 
carriage paid your station 


GAYBORDER NURSERIES —— 
MELBOURNE :: DERBYSHIRE _ 








* a DRDO ODOR BORA SISOS “ 


: Where to Stay ¢ 


BSAA ADDI ENENCNENE NC NOM Dwae 





FALMOUTH, CORNISH RIVIERA 
MILDEST CLIMATE IN GT. BRITAIN 


FALMOUTH HOTEL 


First-class, well appointed Hotel. Ideal for 
duration. Perfect Sun Lounge, facing South. 
Spacious Publ.c Rooms. Bridge and Recreation 
Rooms, Central Heating. Left. Exeellent war 
time Kitchen. Own Garden Vegetables and 
Cornish Farm Produce. 

INCLUSIVE TERMS FROM 5 GUINEAS. 
Write for Ilastd. Brochare and al! particalars, 

Tele hone No. : RK. J. 8. FIELDS 

O71-A72. Manager and Director 


LOOE, Cornwall. BOSCARN HOTEL 


A small luxury hotel justly fared ~ its fresh 

Cornish produce and yeacefulress. Well su.ted 

for Winter residents. Central heating om all bed 

rooms, facing South, on the level — close to 
shops. Telephone + Love 2 


MANCH —— 
BOWDON HYDRO 


(CHESHIRE). 


OLD ESTABLISHED 
ALL MODERN AMENITIES 




















; , } 1207 
R.A.C., A.A. Altrincham } 999 














WINCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL 
In Old-World St. Peter Street. 
Leading Hoiel. Running Water. 
Facing Own Gardens. Very Quiet. 
Garage. Central Heating. 


























Issued by 
Godfrey Philips Ltd. 
TR EER iO ‘ 








LICE on CATTLE and PIGS 


A well- known Farmer says, ** My Pigs 
were i Id d them with 





Keating’s—repeated the 





a) 


Cartols: 2d., 6d., and 1/-. 


Large size 4/-. Flasks 1/-. 


after 
10 days and never saw another louse.’ 
Ss KEATING’S KILLS ALL INSECTS 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Mayfair ‘3771 (10 lines) THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 Telegrams: 


Galleries, Wesdo, London 





WEST WALES 


An admirably equipped Resi- Stabling and Garage Accommoda- 
dence in good decorative order, 
facing South and West, and 
approached by a drive with a 


lodge at entrance. 


tion with flat over. 


Several Cottages. 


Delightfully Wooded Grounds, 
terraced lawns ; tennis and croquet 
lawns ; summer houses; orchard : 
Entrence hall, 4 reception rooms, ilied Uitslics aude: weeled 
dingle ; Woodland ; the remainder 
comprising HOME FARM, ete. 


billiards room, 13 bedrooms, 


2 bathrooms. 


Income £285 10s. Od. p.a. 
Outgoings £16 6s. Od. p.a. 


Electric light : excellent water 





supply ; modern drainage. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH EITHER 270 OR 67 ACRES; OR HOUSE WOULD BE LET FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED 
HUNTING. GOLF. SHOOTING. 


Further particulars of the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (17,093.) 


BERKS—CLOSE TO BUCKS BORDERS 


In one of the most favoured Residential Areas within an hour of London 





The first-class Residence 
_Which is in extremely 
good order stands 200ft. 
above sea level on sand 
and gravel soil, in delight- 
ful gardens. 
Lounge hall, 3 large reception 
rooms, 9 bed and dressing 
rooms arranged in suites, 
5 bathrooms. 

Co.’s_ electricity, gas and 
water. Main drainage. 
Central heating throughout. 
2 Garages. Cottage. 


The Gardens are 
unusually charming, 





and intersected by a running stream, water garden, tennis courts, pergola walk, walled and kitchen gardens. 
ABOUT 5 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Several first-class Golf Courses within easy reach. 
Strongly recommended by the Head Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (9162.) 





DEVONSHIRE 


About 280ft. up in a sheltered position, facing South, commanding splendid views. 


Central heating; Co.'s 
electricity ; telephone ; 
excellent water supply : 
modern drainage. 
Stabling. Garage. 
Cottage. 
The Gardens and 
Grounds 
are finely timbered and 
include tennis lawn, Dutch 
garden, orangeries, water 
garden, lake, walled 
kitchen and fruit gardens, 
woodland, wild garden. 


The fine modern Eliza- 
bethan - style Resi - 
dence, built of stone 
with stone - mullioned 
windows. 


standing well back from 

the road and approached 

by a drive with a lodge 
at entrance. 


Lounge hall, 4 reception 





rooms, 12 bed and dress- ef HOME FARM 
ing rooms, 5 bathrooms. ae ee (at present let ). 
ABOUT 82 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE OR WOULD BE LET FURNISHED 


House would be sold with about 16 Acres. Hunting. Golf. 
Further particulars of the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (28,218.) 
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Telephone Nos. NI C H O L AS Telegraphic Addresses : 


Reading 4441 (2 lines) ‘Nicholas, Reading.’’ 
3 (Established 1882) ** Nichenyer, Piccy, London.’’ 


Regent | S377 LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 
I, STATION ROAD, READING: 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


FRESH IN THE MARKET. EARLY POSSESSION. SAFE AREA. 


BERKSHIRE. UNSPOILT COUNTRY EDGE OF BERKSHIRE DOWNS 


In the beautiful Stratfieldsaye and Mortimer districts. Reading 6 miles. Mortimer 


2 miles. Hunting with the South Berks and Garth Forhounds. 














Reading 10 miles. Oxford 16 miles. High ground. Lovely views over the 





A PARTICULARLY INTERESTING OLD BRICK AND Berkshire Downs and Chiltern Hills. | 
TILED RESIDENCE f 
Sn ea cee ATTRACTIVE OLD RESIDENCE 
COMPLETELY MODERNISED. PERFECT ORDER. 3 reception rooms, cloakroom, good domestic offices, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Panelled hall and inner hall, 3 reception rooms, good domestic offices with staff sitting LARGE GARAGE 
room, 14 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. m i F 
DELIGHTFUL OLD GARDENS PLEASING PLEASURE GARDEN 
old kitchen garden, tennis court, orchard, grassland ; in all 11 ACRES, . : ieee ‘ mee 
Fishing in the River Loddon. ‘Swimming pool. tennis lawn, orchard ; in all about 2} ACRES. 4 
GARAGE for 3 cars. STABLING for 3. COTTAGES. | 
. , -_ _— a ; nig en 2 . a . Main water. Electric light and gas. Central heating. i 
Electric light. Excellent water supplu. Modern drainage. Complete central heating. 
Teleyz hone. 
, PRICE £3,000 
TO BE SOLD OR WOULD LET FURNISHED i 
Apply: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. (Tel.: Reading 4441-2.) } 


Apply: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. (Tel.: Reading 4441-2.) 








B00FT. UP. READING 4 MILES. 
BERKSHIRE HILLS 


Reading under 4 miles. London in 42 minutes. Good hunting. Golf. 


AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY. 


CHILTERN HILLS Near HUNTERCOMBE 


Varvrellous far-reaching views. SO0Oft. up. Huntercombe Golf Course 4 miles. ‘ 
Henley 8 miles. Reading 13 miles. Oxford 16 miles. DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY RESIDENCE f 

; 

A MOST DELIGHTFUL UP-TO-DATE HOUSE Facing due South in unspoilt surroundings. ) 


BRICK, FLINT AND PART HALF-TIMBERED, IN PERFECT SECLUSION 3 spacious reception rooms (25ft. by 24ft., 24ft. by 2oft., 17ft. Gin, by 16ft. 6in.), | 
‘ _ : : pleasant garden room, ample domestic offices, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. 


3% reception rooms, modern domestic offices, 6 good bedrooms (some with h. and ¢* 


running water), 2 splendidly fitted-bathrooms. DOUBLE GARAGE. MODERN COTTAGE. 
VERY PRETTY GARDENS WELL-TIMBERED OLD-WORLD GARDENS 
large rock garden, lily pool, kitchen garden and meadow ; in all about 4 ACRES. tennis lawn, plantation, orchard, kitchen garden and paddock ; in all about 
34 AC is 
GARAGE for 3 ears. SUPERIOR COTTAGE. is 
Main water. Main electric light. Central heating. Telephone. 


Electric light. Central heating. Telephone, 
PRICE £6,000 
RENT FURNISHED, I8 GNS. PER WEEK (inclusive of gardener’s wages). 


PRICE £3,650 
OR WOULD SELL WITHOUT COTTAGE, 











Apply: Messrs. NicHoLas, 1, Station Road, Reading. (Tel.: Reading 4441-2.) Apply : Mossrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. (Tel. : Reading 4441-2.) 
Telephone: 
Grosvenor 3121 e 
(3 lines.) 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.|! 





SURREY HANTS — NEW FOREST AREA 


T60ft. abore sea evel. Easy access to London, On high around with fine views. 














ATTRACTIVE: HOUSE IN GEORGIAN STYLE A MODERN HOUSE IN QUEEN ANNE STYLE 
9 bedrooms, 8 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, 10 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3-4 reception rooms. 
Mectric ligh 'p ore Main services. Central heating. 
Electric light. Central heating. GARAGE (for 3 cars, with rooms over). 
LODGE. BUNGALOW. GARAGE. LOVELY GROUNDS of about 25 Acres. ATTRACTIVE GROUNDS with pastureland ; in all 20 ACRES. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE FREEHOLD FOR SALE or To Let Unfurnished or Furnished 
Agents: WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W.1. Agents: WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W.1. 
LOVELY PERIOD VILLAGE HOUSE § mile from station with express train service. S00ft. up, in beautifui country. 
8 BEDROOMS. 2 BATHROOMS. A MODERN HOUSE 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
= , as : AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE on a hill commanding beautiful views. 
Main services. Fitted basins. containing : 
GARDEN OF *% ACRE. i tial: 0 eidentian, hte eek wad FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
yecdrooms, > sathrooms, © rece x 8, é 5 
PRICE £4,000 room, WITH EARLY POSSESSION. 
POSSESSION IN 14 DAYS. 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, panelled drawing and dining 


MAIN SERVICES. 


CENTRAL HEATING rooms, study and excellent offices. 


WInNKWoRTH & CoO., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W.1. 





HANTS GARAGE, : COTTAGE. ““Aga"’ cooker, main electric light, basins with 
. : FARMERY. h. & e. water in all bedrooms. Central heating. 
Safe area; 2 miles from station. 
ATTRACTIVE HOUSE Pleasant Grounds, Kitchen garden and paddock, in all STABLING (boxes). GARAGE. 
of 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. about 
Vain services. Central heating. l4y, ACRES PARTLY WALLED GARDEN 
TWO GARAGES. and land ; in all 
Grounds and kitchen garden. pi ontnadnnn prea nicned peda tina ABOUT 80 ACRES 
NISHE ‘REEHOLD FOR SALE. 
TO BE LET FURNISHED Particulars of the Sole Agents: WINKWORTH «& Co., 








Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, W.1. Sole Agents : WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, W.1. 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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Mayfair 3771 (10 lines) 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


beg peed THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 Galleries, Wesdo, London 


Telegrams: 





WEST HERTS—LONDON 20 MILES ; 
Malvern 11 miles. Cheltenham 16 miles. 


500ft. up, facing South, with good views. 





Luxuriously ap- Brick and Stone Resi- 
pointed Modern Resi- dence standing 250ft. 

dence, occupying a up on sandy soil, com- 

well-chosen and se- manding a fine view of 

cluded position, built the Malvern Range. 

of brick with stone Approached by adrive 

mullioned windows, with entrance lodge. 

and approached by Hall, 3 reception, 8 

a drive with entrance bedrooms, 2  bath- 

lodge. Hall, 2-3 re- rooms. Electric light. 

ception, billiard room, Excellent water sup- 

12 bed, 4 bathrooms. ply; moderndrainage. 

Centralheating. Elec- Stabling: 2 Garages. 

tricity. Co.’s gas and Cottage. Flat. Well- 

water. Modern timbered grounds ; 

drainage. Stabling. woodland, kitchen 

Garage. Well -tim- garden, pastureland. 

bered gardens, hard x 

and grass tennis courts, walled kitchen garden, paddock. ABOUT 22 ACRES 
ABOUT 14 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE Freehold for Sale, or House and Garden would be sold separately. 
Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (20,022.) Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,527.) 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 











8 MILES NORTH OF LEWES 


Georgian House with 52 or 6 Acres. . 





£48 p.a. a 
srounds, 
FOR SALE. House would be Sold or Let Unfurnished with 6 Acres. ABOUT 2 ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD £4,750 f 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square,W.1. (39,095.) Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1.  (4406.) 


CLOSE TO PEPPARD COMMON 


Between Reading and Henley. 





Delightful Old 


Fine old Residence cae Ae 
situated about 220ft. House, partly of the 
up and approached Queen Anne period, 
by a drive: hall, 3 containing : hall, sit- 3 
rece} tion ’8 «bed- ting room, dining j 4 
se bathroom room, 7 bedrooms, . Kye 
Central heating ; Co.'s dressing room, bath- Sn 7 i 
electricity ; abundant ae = — — ini j ) F 
: ee 98 ‘stic offices. ite > 
water ; modern drain- a oe baie 

Co.’s electricity and ie + a TTT 


age; stabling; i i 
garage; farmery; water supplies. Cen- ; ' 
tennis courts, croquet tra] heating. Modern : { 
and ornamental drainage. Garage for { 
lawns, woodland: 2ears. Stabling with Hilby - 
farm and buildings of rooms over, Out- ot 

46 Acres is Let at buildings. Attractive 
well -timbered 

















29, Fleet Street, FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 26, dover Street, 


(Central 9344) §.C.4 AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS (Regent 5681) W.! 


Telegraphic Address: FAREBROTHER, LONDON. 








comprising 
PICTURESQUE OLD-FASHIONED 
RESIDENCE. 4 reception rcoms, 8 bedrooms, 
bath room, ete. 


THE LAURELS FARM, with capital House 
and Buildings. 


TWO SMALLER FARMS and TWO 
SECONDARY RESIDENCES. VALU- 
ABLE WOODLANDS. 


14 COTTAGES IN AND AROUND THE 
VILLAGE OF FARTHINGHOE, pro- 
ducing an actual and estimated ncome 
of £640 per annum. 


Messrs. MAX 
29, Fleet Street, E.C. 


BY ORDER OF THE ADMINISTRATOR OF THE ESTATE OF THE LATE MRS. RUSH 


THE FARTHINGHOE LODGE ESTATE of about 510 ACRES 


BETWEEN BRACKLEY AND BANBURY, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 





Auction Particulars, Plans and Conditions of Sale from—The Solicitors, Messrs. MURRAY HUTCHINS & CO., 11, Birchin Lane, E.C.3 ; 
WELL & STILGOE, 21, Marlborough Road, Banbury; and the Auctioneers, Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, W., and 


ALSO THE MANOR AND LORDSHIP OF 
FARTHINGHOE. 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


will offer the above 
FREEHOLD ESTATE FOR SALE by 
AUCTION, as ai whole or in 16° Lots, 
AT BANBURY ON THURSDAY, THE 
3rd OF APRIL, 1941. 


The Land Agents, 











ESHER 


Adjo:ning Common. 
DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE 
WITH CHARMING GROUNDS. 

Hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bath rooms. 
Every modern convenience. Garage for 2. 
¥% OF AN ACRE. Only £4,250 Freehold 
Unfurnished, £225 per annum 
Furnished, £8 8s. per week 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
Street, W.1. 








SOUTH DEVON 


With 1h miles Fishing. 


WEST SUSSEX DOWNS 


Near Petersfield and the Hampshire Border. 
co cbin Rig peat p aieragan naleaee! STONE-BUILT GEORGIAN HOUSE 
RED-BRICK GABLED RESIDENCE in complete seclusion. 
in a lovely setting. 3 reception and billiards room, 12 bed and dressing 


Lounge, 3 reception rooms, 9 bed and dressing rooms, rooms, 3 bath rooms. 


bath room. Modern-conveniences. 
Main electric light and power. Modern drainage. 3 Cottages. Garages. Stabling. Farmery 
ABOUT 5 ACRES. £6,000 FREEHOLD ABOUT 60 ACRES. FOR SALE 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 


Street, W.1. Street, W.1. 


























SUPREMELY FASCINATING 


Specimen reproduction white cottage residence with oak beams, 
floors, doors, ete. Old English brick fireplaces. 
One Acre deliyhtful Gardens. 


OBHAM  (Surrey).—Nothing short of an actual in- 

_ spection will enable you to appreciate this beautiful 
Residence, built and fitted at great expense only a few years 
ago. 2 magnificent reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, maid’s 
room, 2 BATHROOMS, excellent offices. Large Garage. 
Much below cost at £3,250 freehold.—Photos of MooRE & Co., 
Agents, Carshalton. (Wallington 5577.) 


Soute SHROPSHIRE (Tenbury district). OSS-SHIRE.—FOR SALE by Public Auction, within 
To Let rent free, but tenant to pay and board staff (two) the National Hotel. Dingwall, on Wednesday, 
2 bedrooms, bathroom, dining and sitting March 19th, 1941, at 11.30 a.m., the desirable Residence 
known as ROSENBERG, CROMARTY, containing 3 public 
rooms, 4 bedrooms, maids’ room, bathroom, linen cupboard. 
kitchen, scullery, pantry and larder. Electric light ; good 
water supply. Substantial stone-built outside offices and 
MALL MODERN HOUSE in nearly }-acre fully garage. Large walled garden. Very attractive situation on 
stocked garden. 2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms ; usual high ground close to town. Grounds extend to 5 Acres. No 
conveniences. Swimming pool: good shelter; garage. Feu-duty. Immediate possession. UPSET PRICE £1,000. 
Seven minutes Hampton Court Station, Green Line *buses. —Apply to MIDDLETON Ross & ARNOT, Solicitors, Dingwall. 
£1,700.—Box 5320, KNox & HARDY, LTD., Chronicle House, Cards to view may be obtained from them. or at the Com- 


Fleet Street, E.C.4. mercial Bank, Cromarty. 


and pay rates. 
room. Modern house, beautifully situated. Electric light 
and telephone. Owner away on war service.—Apply : MIss 
TOMKINSON, Chilton, Cleobury Mortimer. near Kidderminster. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


: “Selaniet, Piccy, London.’’ 

















(aay ¥ 
See Telephone: Regent 8222 (Private Branch Exchange). Telegrams 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


Glorious position 600ft. up near the Buckinghamshire borders and the Chiltern Hills ; Golf 14 miles, 








FOR SALE. 
= ~ —. ¥ . A SUPER MODERN LUXURY HOUSE 
" 4 Designed for labour-saving and the maximum of sunshine. 
SOME 60 ACRES PROTECTS 


the property from all development and affords complete seclusion. 
Lounge 30ft. by 20ft., 2 other sitting rooms, loggia, 6 bedrooms—dargest 25ft. by 22ft., 
3 bathrooms, model otfices, chauffeur’s room ; garage. 
CENTRAL HEATING. COLS ELECTRIC LIGHT AND WATER. 
The whole forming a lovely small country — of 60 — 


Apply to the Sole Agents, HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W. 
( Ref. 8.2067.) (RE G, 8222.) 








For Scholastic or other purposes. Pre, 1// main services. Central heating. 


CHELTENHAM, GLOS. 


For Sale at a much reduced price. 


A FINE STONE-BUILT 


GARAGE WITH PIT. 


BEAUTIFUL GARDENS 


of about 


RESIDENCE : 
skilfully planned and in excellent order 1% ACRES 
Halls tennis lawn, 2 glasshouses, etc. 


Drawing room 48ft. by L7ft. 9in 
Winter garden. 
Dining room 24ft. by 16ft. 6in 
Library. 
9 bed and dressing rooms. 
3 bathrooms, and well-fitted offices. 


Further details and photos from 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 
6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
(Ref. W.42595.) (RE G, 8222.) 






















































































On outskirts of old-world village. ; 
t 
SUFFOLK \ 
QUIET SITUATION, UNDULATING VIEWS. 
PICTURESQUE COUNTRY HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
13 bedrooms (wash basins), 5 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, loggia, usual offices. 
COSS ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. CENTRAL HEATING, 
Garages Cottage. 
LOVELY OLD GROUNDS, GARDENS AND MEADOWS. 
IN ALL 13 ACRES 
PRICE 5,000 GNS. FOR QUICK SALE 
Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
(Ref. B.A5 807.) (REG. 8222.) 
BRANCH OFFICE: HIGH STREET, WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (Phone: WIM. 0081). 
Tenynene: CONS TABLE & MAUDE 
Grosvenor 2252 
(6 Ii 
ines) MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.! 
SHROPSHIRE WILTS. ON THE BORDERS OF IDEAL FOR LARGE COMMERCIAL 
MEDIUM SIZED HOUSE HANTS ORGANISATION 
in quiet village, with extensive views. EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE 
Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 ESTATE IN MINIATURE LARGE WEST COUNTRY MANSION 
bathrooms. Exeellent offices. Large recreation room 2 halls, 4 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. . ais P > P 
GARAGE FOR TWO CARS. Every convenience and comfort. containing about ge Ene ree Fafa bathrooms. 
Attractive garden, Productive kitchen garden rs : ae , = Lodges. 
zovely gardens ane arK. 
os ABOUT 84 ACRES proper Rectorate 
OR WOULD BE LET FURNISHED. FREEHOLD FOR SALE PRIVATELY, WITH THE 
All further details from the Agents: FREEHOLD ron SALE FURNITURE. 
Messrs. CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1 CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. Agents: CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 
DEVONSHIRE EXCELLENT FARM INVESTMENT COTSWOLDS 
ia can IN MIDLANDS ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN HOUSE 
- ’ sii tal 
, re <a A 8-ROOMED FARMHOUSE aie on the outskirts of a village. ; 
Containing 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception pipet : 7 principal bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, 
rooms. Main electric light. Central heating. Good buildings. 2 capital Cottages. billiard room, usual offices. 
Garage. Stabling. Good gardens. ABOUT 180 ACRES (mainly pasture). Central heating throughout. Main electric light. 
FARMHOUSE containing 4 bedrooms, bathroom, Water and er" 
2 sitting rooms. PRICE £5,500 LODGE. GARAGE. 2 COTTAGES. 
IN ALL ABOUT 74 ACRES THE VENDOR WILL RENT PACK THE FARM ABOUT 7 ACRES 
OR WOULD BE SOLD WITHOUY THE FARM. AT £290 P.A, FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
Agents: CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. Agents, CONSTABLE & MAUDE, ?, Mount Street, W.1. Agents: CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 
REMOTE FROM BOMB AREA. . JN THE WEST. Convenient for Gloucester and South A PERFECT COUNTRY RETREAT 
To Pe FO. rth, immediate possession, charming Vales. {MOUS OLD HOUSE, in good order, AVAILABLE 6 MONTHS OR LONGER. 
FREEHOLD COUNTRY RESIDENCE, 800ft. above — peverently sauna by the late H. Avray Tipping, with 
sea-le ve y facing the sun, with moorland and sea air. In the well-known gardens, in a secluded spot within 3 miles of a ASLEMERE STATION (6. miles).—Magnificent 
a of Exmoor, between Lynton and Porlock in the Lorna small market town. Episcopal House (fully discussed and views and away from all noise. Modernised PERIOD 
doone eountry. Excellent private frout Fishing river run- illustrated in Country Life, November 19th, 1910), mainly RESIDENCE, 3 reception rooms, billiard room. with 
ae cane ere. Centre of the Devon and Somerset — arly Tudor, full of features of interest. ‘Electric light: “Thurstons ” table, kitchen (** Esse” cooker), staff room, 
Stag Hunting and Exmoor Foxhounds. central heating ; Co.’s water; ‘phone. Entrance hall with 6 principal and 4 staff bedrooms, 2 nurseries, 4 bathrooms. 
Accommolation.—AN on one floor except staff rooms, Henry VII stone stairway, large library, panelled hall, 3 recep- Central heating; water and electric light. Own lovely . 
lounge leading into sun reom facing south; small boudoir, tion rooms, music room in oak (30ft. by 24ft.), 12-16 bed and Grounds and Woodland, about 40 Acres. Rent 15 guineas 
dining room, % main, 4 staff bedrooms, hot and cold water dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms ; complete offices. Garage and p.w., including 2 men’s wages.—Sole Agents, Ccnitt & WEST, 
in each room, Calor gas; telephone large, light kitehen, stabling. Gardens with stone-paved walks, terraces, sunk Haslemere 680 or Hindhead 63; alse at Farnham. 
* Esse" stove, with larder and outhouse > excellent garage Dutch gardens, grass alley, cut yews, rock garden. tennis lawn, 
stabiing, a Sooes boxes: small flower garden, good kitchen water gardens with old fishponds. kitchen garden, stone- 
garden, and meadowland. Price £4,000. If desired. furniture. built hail (40ft. by 20ft.), lodge and cottage, orchards and ed : i 7 saTET 
carpets, curtains, with excellent black-out, by. valuation. paddock : in all over 12 ACRES (additional lands probably £ PY O “eo w RL ars —e Alby 
- ry clo ex LIFE Offices, 2-10, Tavistock Street, available). Hunting, golf, shooting and fishing near, R.C. DENCE, on high arses tp a vit € oniies 
ovent Garde ‘£2 7 . ‘ s. wovelv ¢ interesti 7 a : DE. uy . é { F sge, § 8 
en irden, W.C.2. church, 3 mile Lovely and interesting country. THIS from Market Harborough. 3 reception 1ocms, 7 bed and 


UN ¢ U } ISTO CA 4 0! 4 ENGL AS USE AN . ? te A -- - 
ALISBURY & DISTRICT.—ESTATE AGENTS. OF £6,000.—Details from. the Owner’s Agents: W. Hvis par Pa ma poy ee ae ane Po 
2 n c 2 ace s —. } 
MYDDELTON & MAJOR, F.A.L., Salisbury. = ney Ltp., Unity Street, College Green, Bristol. (Tel .: Sole Agents, Messrs. HOLLow AY, PRIC E & CO., Estate Agents, 
Market Harborough. (Tel.: 2411.) 
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Regent 4304. 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 
SALOP-CHESHIRE BORDERS 

SUSSEX — Adjoining Golf Course. Capital Dairy Farm with Beautiful geri 

700ft. up with fine panoramic views over Elizabethan Residence in Fartionde, atpening Bawne. 

Ashdown Forest. cs Fine range of farmbuildings, cottages, ete. South aspect. Panoramic views. 
A DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE ABOUT 240 ACRES Long carriage drive, 
BUILT IN T , 
HE TUDOR STYLE LONG STRETCH OF TROUT FISHING. GEORGIAN HOUSE 


For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. 








SOMERSET 
4 4 In an excellent sporting district convenient for a good 
wcegtetsaal' <! town, 
AN ATTRACTIVE OLD HOUSE OF THE 
LATE GEORGIAN PERIOD 
with 4 reception, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Electric light. Main water. Central heating. 
Well-timbered Gardens, Paddocks, etc. 
ABOUT 13 ACRES 
NLY £2,950 FREEHOLD Petit yy Mf 


Agents, OSBORN & MERCER. (M. 2157.) ee Bee sss 


3 reception, 6 bedrooms (with lav. basins), 


com TETTTIAA HEH 


‘ 








Hall, 2 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 





2 bathrooms. 























oes oe ere 1 ADJOINING A SURREY COMMON sain ennai 
a ye amr ores 1g, lav. basins in In a high healthy position on sandy scil. Electric light. Central heating. 
: : AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE STABLING. COTTAGE. SQUASH COURT. 
Charming Gardens and Grounds, including lawns with 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 11 ACRES 
rose and rock gardens, tennis court, kitchen garden, All main services. Central heating. li icndeedibatl 
. diate Sale desire 
etc.; in all ABOUT 2 ACRES. Delightful Gardens with some woodland intercepted Immediate Sale desired. 
by a stream; in all ABOUT 3!4 ACRES > © RCER = 9x5 
Yor Sale by OSBORN «& ERCE 945 7 ; ~ Agents, OSBORN & MERCER. (17,085.) 
For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. (M. 1945.) For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. (M. 2192.) 
i OXON AND BUCKS BORDERS ? WILTS 
ON THE WESTERN SLOPES OF THE CHILTERN HILLS Within short ae een cn onde ~siaaaaaae Forest. 
H Completely rural. Fine panoramic views. , ens : ‘ : P i 
' : of great architectural and historical interest and delightfully placed in centuries-old 
| x ’ A DELIGHTFUL SMALL garders, 
j i . FF MODERN HOUSE 12 bedrooms, 4 reception, 3 
i } ‘ A a j bathrooms, ete. Company's 
i Lounge hall, 3 reception, electricity. Central heating, etc. 
8 bedrooms, bathroom. ‘ c 
Modern conveniences. s sayy sentence * Steg. 
Lodge. Stabling. Garage. Farmbuildings. 
Matured Gardens: hard Pasture, woodland, miniature 
rea me er % lakes, ete.; in all 
TELE tennis court. Paddock and . 
Ubi — oodie 
cL nae woodland. NEARLY 50 ACRES. 
20 ACRES For Sale Freehold. 
For Sale by OSBORN : ‘ 
F MERCER. ri Inspected by OSBORN 
nd MERCER.  (14,191.) and MERCER. (17,001.) 


























ss mount sm™et, RALPH PAY & TAYLOR osetia allen 


QUIET AND RURAL PART OF CENTRAL REMOTE DEVON. CLOSE TO EXMOOR 
SUSSEX FOREST 


Lovely position with magnificent views. Main line station 5 





5 miles. Utterly sou’ 








DISTINCTIVE TUDOR MANOR THIS REALLY UNIQUE GEORGIAN FARMHOUSE 
Surrounded by 400-Acre Estate. Beautifully furnished with valuable antiques. Period interior. Perfect order, GENTLEMAN’S PLEASURE (or PROFIT) FARM 
Fascinating Period interior—a feature. 4 reception rooms, 14 bedrooms, 6 bathrooms, of 122 Acres. Excellent land. 2 reception, 5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Large 
‘ “ae 3 ‘ studio. ‘*‘ Aga” cooker, electric refrigerator, ete. Electricity, plentiful water, central 
Main electricity. Central heating, ete. heating. Garage (for4ecars). Model Farmbuilding. Picturesque Tudor Farmhouse, 
OLD ENGLISH PLEASAUNCE. Lovely Gardens. Hard and Squash Courts. 60 Acres let off. 
‘ estan a dicen, si - 122 ACRES. ONLY 4,000 GUINEAS 
TO BE LET FURNISHED FOR 6 OR 9 MONTHS. A 
.XTREMELY LOW RENT (cost of upkee ) TO CAREFUL TENANT (or with 60 Acres only, £3,500) 
EXTREMEL LOW RENT (cost of upkeep only) TO CAREFUL TENANT. POSITIVELY THE PROPERTY BARGAIN OF 1941. 
Confidently recommended from personal knowledge by Sole (London) Agents * Messrs. RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above, urge applicants to make immediate inspection. 
(12,450). 





Messrs. RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. (9,815.) 


FARMS FOR SALE, OCCUPATION OR INVESTMENT 
BUCKS MIDLANDS CAMBS. -- HUNTS. BORDERS 














Caneel Dt Se ee. FOUR FIRST-CLASS FARMS ATTRACTIVE 4% INVESTMENT 
FIRST-CLASS FEEDING AND ; : enn wi “me rane 
DAIRY FARM extending to about GOOD MIXE AR} 
: 700 ACRES of about 
extending to about ciicatieames 2 ACRES 
300 ACRES ayaa : 
Partly bounded by running stream. pianieciimaanis ob Rey — ee (Chiefly arable, 30 acres woodland.) 
— ane Sees ae on ceameaineinaes (all in excellent state of repair), producing a PRICE £7,250 FREEHOLD 
FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION GROSS INCOME OF OVER £1,100 p.a. Vendor will remain as tenant at a rental of £350 perannum, 
PRICE £8,500 NOMINAL OUTGOINGS. TITHE FREE. NO LAND TAX. 





(Gros. 1032.) 





Full details of the above apply RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. 
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Telephone No.: 
Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines.) 


25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS And a 


Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
68, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 





ON THE EDGE 


TOOft. up in a sheltered position. Full South a 


OF DARTMOOR 


spect. Delightful views. Station 4 miles. 


THIS EXCEPTIONALLY WELL FITTED OLD MANOR HOUSE 


APPROACHED BY 





LONG DRIVE. 
Containing 
Billiard room, fine suite o reception rooms, 17 bedrooms 
(fitted basins), 4 bathrooms. games room, and squash court. 
Electric light from plant. Ample water supply. New 
septic tank drainage. Central heating throughout. 
STABLING. GARAGES. COTTAGE. 
Ample buildings. Cider press, etc. 
INEXPENSIVE GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS 


with hard tennis court, delightful woodland with 
stream and small lake with trout fishing; in all 


ABOUT 26% ACRES 
(Further land available if required.) 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Inspected and highly recommended. All further particulars of Owner’s Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 


25, Mount Street, W.1. (¢.7136.) 





HERTS 


rO BE LET PARTLY FURNISHED OR MIGHT 
BE SOLD 





THIS ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


12 bed, 4 bath, reception rooms. 
Electric light and water from private supply (mains available), 
Central heating throughout. 
GARAGE 3-4 CARS. COTTAGE 
> Acres Garden: 3 Aeres Orchard : 10 Acres Paddock 
(let off): in all 
16 ACRES 
GEORGE TROLLOPE. & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 
(C.4721.) 





BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


OAKLEY AND WHADDON CHASE COUNTRY. 





GEORGIAN COTTAGE RESIDENCE 
4 bed, 2 bath, 2 reception. 
Electric light. Good water and drainage. 
2 Garages, Stabiing and useful buildings. Cottage (Let). 
Pretty Gardens and Land with river frontage. 
In all about 18 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. Further particulars of 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (C.6629.) 





500FT. UP. SOUTH OF GUILDFORD 


London 55 minutes. 


arg WE 
ee 4 v 
ea 7 


CHARMING PART XVIITH CENTURY 
RESIDENCE. 9 bed, 3 bath and 3 reception rooms, 
panelled lounge hall, modern domestic quarters. Central 
heating ; Co.'s electricity and water. Recently modernised 
and decorated. Garages. Lodge. 3 Cottages. Stabling. 
Model Farmery. The very pretty Grounds include hard 
tennis court and swimining pool. 
22 ACRES FREEHOLD. REDUCED PRICE 
(Possession subject to finished Tenancy.) 
Inspected and recommended by GEORGE TROLLOPE and 
SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (c.1218.) 


SECLUDED IN S. DEVON 


TO BE LET UNFURNISHED AT £250 PA. 











The accommodation arranged around an inner court, 
comprises : 
13 BED and DRESSING ROOMS. 3 BATHROOMS. 
4 RECEPTION ROOMS. 

Electric light. (food water. Modern drainage. 
Stabling. Garage. 2 Cottages. Farmbuildings. 
PRETTY GARDENS AND GROUNDS, 
with swimming pool, arable, pasture and woodland ; in 
all about 
600 ACRES 

Further particulars of the Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE 
and SoONs, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (7112.) 














"Phone: Grosvenor 2861. 
’Grams: ‘‘ Cornishmen, London.”’ 


TRESIDDER & CO. 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, W.1 








WINDSOR FOREST 


250ft. up. About 4 miles Windsor and Ascot. 
| mile bus route. 
For Sale. or might be Let Unfurnished on Lease, 
an excellent 
SMALL MANSION 
in first-class order throughout and with up-to-date 
equipment. 
Oak-panelled lounge hall, 3 reception, ballroom, 
19 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. 
Vain electric light and water. Central heating (iron fireman). 
Telephone. 
Garages for 4 3 Cottages. Small Farmhouse. 
Hard tennis court and delightful grounds: small area 
woodland, the remainder good pasturage. 


10,000 GUINEAS. 34 ACRES 
PRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (17,691.) 


HASLEMERE 


300ff. up, adjoining Common. Sheltered but lovely views. 
PICTURESQUE MODERNISED RESIDENCE 
Galleried lounge hall. 3 reception rooms, cloakroom, 
3 bathrooms, 9 bedrooms (4 with fitted basins). 
Central heating. Main electric light and water. Telephone. 
Garages. Stabling. Flat. 
DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS 
HARD TENNIS COURT, SWIMMING POOL, 
kitchen garden, orchard, rich pastureland with small 
farmery. 
22 ‘ACRES. £10,000 FREEHOLD 
-_ Would sell without grassland. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (10,231,) 


2 Cottages. 


COTSWOLDS 


9 miles Burford. 4 mile station. 


FINE COTSWOLD RESIDENCE 


IL bedrooms (most with fitted basins, h. and c.), 3 bath- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, lounge hall. 
Electric light. Central heating. “Aga” cooker. 
Excellent lodge. 


Garage for 4. 6 loose boxes. 


DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS 
kitchen and fruit garden, good pastureland. 


50 ACRES 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (12,480.) 





60 ACRES. £4,000 
WALES 


Amidst lovely country 
LOVELY CHARACTER FARMHOUSE 
2-3 reception, bathroom, 5-7 bedrooms. 
GARAGES FARMERY 
INEXPENSIVE GARDENS 


orchard, good pasture and little wood 


STABLING. 


PRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, WL. (19,700.) 


35 OR 250 ACRES 


110 ACRES pasture, remainder arable and wood. 


SUSSEX 


LOVELY OLD MANOR HOUSE 
FULL OF OLD OAK AND OTHER FEATURES. 
3 reception, 3 bathrooms, 7 bedrooms. 

Electric light. New drainage. Telephone. ‘Aga’ cooker. 
Stabling. Garages. 2 Cottages. Farmbuildings. 
SECONDARY HOUSE (2 reception, bath, 4 bedrooms). 
FOR SALE AS WHOLE 
OR WOULD SELL HOUSE WITH SMALLER AREA, 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (18,249.) 





EXORS’ BARGAIN. £4,000 
NORFOLK—SUFFOLK 


Borders. High position on light soil. 


COMFORTABLE COUNTRY HOUSE 
3-4 reception, bathroom, 8-9 bedrooms. 
Central heating. Electric light. 
Cottage. Lodge. Garage. Boathouse. 
BEAUTIFULLY-TIMBERED GROUNDS. 
46 ACRES. RIVER FRONTAGE 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (12,919.) 





LEICESTER 8 MILES 


to nient for Villaye. 14 miles Station and RCC, 


GEORGIAN COUNTRY HOUSE 


Lounge hall, 3 reception, bathroom, 9 bed and 
dressing rooms, 


Main services. Telephone. 
GARAGE. STABLING. 
fiardens and Grounds. Kitchen Garden, Paddock. 
£3,500. 5's ACRES 


MIGHT BE LET FURNISHED. 
PRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (20,465.) 





187 OR 400 ACRES 
OXON—GLOS. BORDERS 


700ft. up. Mile Town and Station. 
COTSWOLD FARMHOUSE 
7 bedrooms. Bathroom. 2 reception. 
Main water and electriciiy. * Aga” cooker. 
GARAGES. FARMBUILDINGS. COTTAGES. 
Well-farmed land. Good pasture. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 
(part of land easily let off). 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (20,375.) 











TO LET FURNISHED 
In the lovely country between 


PENSHURST & EAST GRINSTEAD 


Overlooking the Ashdown Forest. 
A DELIGHTFUL ELIZABETHAN COTTAGE 


Most beautifully furnished. Full of old oak, but modernised. 
Electric light. Telephone. Gas. 
Lounge with deep ingle, 2 other reception, cloakroom, 
bathroom, 4 bedrooms. 
Cellar. Double Garage. 


PRETTY GARDENS. Fruit and Vegetables. 


TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 
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5, MOUNT STREET, 
rps ign CURTIS & 


Telephones: 


HENSON Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines.) 
ESTABLISHED 1875. 





DEVONSHIRE (7 miles from Exeter) 


DELIGHTFUL MODERN 
HOUSE 
built of brick, rougheast, with overhanging 
gables and Delabole slate roof. 
Sat in a peaceful and secluded position, high 
up in beautifully wooded country. 
4 RECEPTION ROOMS 
13 BEDROOMS. 
3 BATHROOMS. 
USUAL DOMESTIC OFFICES. 
Central Heating. 
Electric Light. 
2 COTTAGES. 
GARAGE AND STABLING. 





CHARMING. GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS 


well wooded, with sloping lawns, lily pond, 
formal garden, wild garden, swimming 
pool. 


IN ALL ABOUT 600 ACRES 


of which 450 are woodland and the arable 
is let. 


THE RESIDENCE 
TO BE LET UNFURNISHED 
AT £300 PER ANNUM 


Trout Fishing. Golf. 


CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (15,4314.) 





SUSSEX 


WITHIN 2 MILES OF HORSHAM STATION, 


MODERN HOUSE 
in lovely grounds. 


2 large reception rooms, maids’ sitting room, sun loggia 
and summer house, 5 bedrooms and maids’room, bathroom. 


Central heating throughout. 


Companies’ water and electric light, 


Ail usual offices. 

the GROUNDS include a tennis court and extend to 
ABOUT 3 ACRES. 

TO BE LET FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED 


Apply CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. | (15,485.) 





SOMERSETSHIRE 


STONE-BUILT MANOR HOUSE 
with old mullioned windows, standing in jinely timbercd 
grounds, 


4 reception rooms, 11 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, servants’ 
sitting room and domestic offices, 


Electric light. Main water. 
EXTENSIVE GARAGE AND STABLING. 
Gardener's cottage and outbuildings. 


CHARMING GARDENS AND GROUNDS 


interspersed with matured specimen timber trees, walled 
kitchen garden and pastureland ; in all about 9! ACRES. 


GOLF. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT A REDUCED 
PRICE 


CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,325. 




















F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES 'AND HOUSES 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


Telephone: REGENT 2481. 





IN A CHARMING OLD BERKSHIRE TOWN 


within easy reach of OXFORD. 
A GENUINE OLD GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


ers 

g ‘ fee Good hail, dining 
room 22ft. by 18ft., 
drawing room 26ft. 
by 15ft., morning 
room, 8 bed and 
dressing rooms, 
2 tiled bathrooms. 


Main drainage. 
Coy’s electricity and 
water. 


Secluded oldwalled- 
in gardens. 
Early possession. 
Freehold £3,500 
Including the bene- 
fit of 100° years 
lease of a separate 
tenancy let off at 
£60 per annum. 





Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. 





12 MILES FROM SALISBURY 
N APPEALING COUNTRY HOME (4 reception, 8 bed and dressing 


rooms with fitted washbasins, 2 bathrooms). Main electrie light and water: 
central heating. Cottage. Large Garage. Stabling (with rooms over). Old-world 
gardens, tennis lawn and 4 ACRES. 


FREEHOLD £3,750 or near offer. Immediate Possession. 


Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 





BETWEEN SHERBORNE AND YEOVIL 


HARACTER HOUSE (3 reception, bathroom, 8% bedrooms). Garage, 


2 Cottages. Charming Grounds, orchard, 3 ACRES. 


FREEHOLD £3,200; without Cottages, £2,400. Possession. 


Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 





ON A SURREY GOLF COURSE 


Safe and rural situation. 40 minutes by rail rom London. 
CHARMING WELL-APPOINTED RESIDENCE 


with centra heating, 
fitted wash basins in 
every bedroom, and 
all main services 
connected. 

3 reception, 7 bed 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
2 GARAGES. 
Tennis lawn and 
lovely gardens with 
gateway to links. 


1 Acre Freehold 


Positive 
Bargain at 
£3,100 





Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piecadilly, W.1. 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 24ST. 





1 MILE FROM BEDFORD 
ICTURESQUE COTTAGE-RESIDENCE (Elizabethan): all main 


services. 4 sitting rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms; full of character. Garage. 
Typical Old English garden (very attractive); nearly AN ACRE. 


FREEHOLD £2,650 


Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Pieeadilly, W.1. 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 





A RARE OPPORTUNITY 


MERSHAM § (26 miles north-west London).—Charming MODERN RESI- 
DENCE (2 reception, bathroom, 5 bedrooms). Central heating: all main 
services. Garage. Lovely gardens, 1 ACRE. 


FREEHOLD £3,500. Immediate Possession, 


Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
(Entrance in Sackville Sireet.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 
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14, MOUNT STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


WILSON & CO. 


Telephone : 
Grosvenor 1441 (three lines). 





THE FINEST POSITION 


Under an hour South, 


j | é 
m i amt: 





5O0ft. above sea level. 


ks 


Th A 
i 





IN THE HOME COUNTIES 


Superb views. 


REPLICA OF AN EARLY ENGLISH MANOR 


In faultless order. Much oak panelling. 
Polished oak floors. 


Lounge, 4 reception rooms, 
and dressing 


16 bed 


rooms, 4 bathrooms. 


Main electricity. Central heating 


Every modern requirement, 


i Squash raequet court. 
DELIGHTFUL GARDENS. 


GARAGE (for 6 cars), STABLING, 


2 COTTAGES. 
15 ACRES OR MORE 


This exeeptionally choice property 


is available to be Let or might be Sold. 


DELIGHTFUL POSITION ON 
SURREY BORDER 





OVELY OLD. HOUSE, 


beautifully 
with fine panelling and oak beams. 

3 baths, 3 reception and large music room. 

and electric light: central heating. 

2 Cottages. Garages. 


appointed, 
10 bedrooms, 

Main water 
Entrance lodge. 
Farmery. 


WELL-TIMBERED GARDENS AND 
SMALL PARK. 


FOR SALE WITH 40 ACRES 








Highly recommended by the Owner’s Agents, Witson & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 
MA ULTURA N ESTMENTS IN r 7 
ee te Ree SoPke& BURKEET ot LAND, ESTATES AND OTHER PROPERTIES WANTED 
MARKET RASEN, LINCS., have for sale several FARMS = a a . an —_ = See ee 
(50 to 200 Acres) suitable for the small investor and giving Pere we ial Chena: Wilewe co alan 
returns from 4 per cent. to 5 per cent. ANTED a ee Sages — ANTED TO PU ROHASE FOR INVEST- 





“HOLLY LODGE,” BERGH-APTON. 
Secluded situation 7 miles south of Norwich. 


N ATTRACTIVE SMALL COUNTRY RESI- 





near good anchorage. May entertain small island with at 
least house and one cottage. Possession not required until 
after the war. Must be cheap. For cash.—** 4.687.” ¢/o 
COUNTRY LIFE Offices, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 








ENT.—Small COTTAGE with $-Acre 
must = eo ar sea, 5. or S.W. coast preferred, 
remain as tenant. A.690,"" ¢/o COUNTRY 


LiFE 
2-10, Tavistock Strect, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 





Garden, 
Occupier could 
Offices, 














DENCE in 4 Acres. 3 reception, 5 principal bedrooms, W.C.2, 
dressing room, 2 baths, servants’ sitting room and 2 bed- “or 
rooms. Main electricity. Ample outbuildings. Gardener's ANTED. SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE, with i “diate 
Cottage near: reliable man will remain. £2,400 or near. central heating and about 20 Acres within 75 mile s of ANTED. .. Qrobtee HoveE + ane 
Apply, R. H, SPRAKE, Estate Agent, Bungay, Suffolk. London. Purchaser.—43, East Sheen Avenue, London, district in Banbury ae hedrooms 2 sitting rooms bath 
5.W.14. kitchen and garage. 
SHOOTINGS, _FISHINGS, &e. WITH GARDEN. 
: ANTED.—GOOD FARM, 50-200 Acres, Wilts, Glos, Cash for good freehold property. 
ISHING TO LET..-—? mile of salmon and trout fishing Worcester, Hereford, or Wales. Smal] House with on ww . : . Cun. 
in the River Exe, including the famous salmon pool modern improvements. Trout Fishing an attraction.— oon ae gy eS pon rE bony J. Suite & Co. 
called Blackpool.—Apply : KYNASTON, Burston Morebath, PURCHASER, * Warneford,” Stoke Park, Slough, Bucks. ee 
Devon. (Phone : Farnham Common 78.) 
ante AMES STYLES & WHITLOCK = Sie 
RUGBY, CHIPPING 
BIRMINGHAM, 44 ST. JAMES’S PLACE, S.W.1. (Regent 0911.) NORTON. 





Stabling. Garage. 
ABOUT 20 ACRES 
Inspected and recommended by Owner’s Agents: 


WHITLOCK, 44, St. James's Place, 5.W.1.  (L.R.19,671.) 


CLOSE TO THE WILTSHIRE DOWNS 





5) 


Messrs. 


GEORGIAN COUNTRY RESIDENCE DATING FROM THE 
about S500ft. above 
sea level, amidst un- Situated in centre of 


spciled surroundings, small well - timbered 


commanding — lovely park and surrounded 
views of the Downs by own lands of nearly 
Near village and 100 ACRES 


Everything is in beauti- 
ful order. Southern 
aspect, glorious views. 


omnibus service. 
Excellent sporting 


district. Hall and 3. sitting 
Lounge hall and 3 rooms, billiards room, 
sitting rooms, 9 bed- 11 bed and dressing 


rooms, 2 bathrooms 


ut! rooms (lavatory basins), 
and magnificent 


4 bathrooms, servants’ 
_ cellars. hall. Main water. 
Electric light. Company's electricity. 
Partial central heating. Central heating. — 
Constant hot water. Stabling and garage. 


cottages. Lodge and 2 cottages. 


JAMES STYLES and 





REALLY LOVELY GARDENS. 
Inspected and thoroughly recommended by Owner’s only authorised agents: 
JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 


OF INTEREST TO A CITY GENTLEMAN 


XVIIth CENTURY AND ADDED TO DURING 


GEORGIAN PERIOD 





Wooded dell with stream, gravel soil. 


S.W.1. (L.R.19,145.) 








TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 
LONDON, W.|! 


MAPLE & CO., ir. 


Telephone 
EUSTON 7000 





TO HOUSEHOLDERS, 


TRUSTEES, etc. 
ATTENTION IS DRAWN TO THE ADVISA- 
BILITY OF HAVING PREPARED A COM- 


PLETE INVENTORY 
FURNITURE 


AND VALUATION OF 
AND EFFECTS, ALSO HOUSE 


PROPERTY, FOR THE PURPOSE OF IN- 
SURANCE, AND TO SUPPORT ANY CLAIM 
ARISING THROUGH WAR DAMAGE, 


MAPLE & CO. ARKIN A POSITION TO UNDERTAKE 

THIS WORK IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. QUOTA- 

TION WILL BE GIVEN ON APPLICATION TO MAPLE 

and ©O., LTD., VALUATION DEPT., TOTTENHAM 
COURT ROAD, W.1. EUS. 7000. 





THE ABOVE CHOICE MODERN 
COUNTRY HOUSE 
in the Queen Anne style, approached by long drive. 
LARGE HALL (with panelled walls), 
BEAUTIFUL DRAWING ROOM, DINING ROOM, 
MORNING ROOM, 
11 OR 12 BEDROOMS, 4 BATHROOMS. 
Electric light. Fitted basins in bedrooms. 
4 HEATED GARAGES. LODGE. 
2 Cottages. 





FINE GARDENS, with swimming pool, 


HAMPSHIRE 


NEAR A NICE OLD TOWN. 


FOR SALE, £8,000, WITH 60 ACRES 





picturesque woodland and park-like meadows. 
Recommended by MAPLE & CO., 


as above. 

















| 
' 
' 
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wet ae JOHN D. WOOD & CO, wits sin: 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


mae ounm: 





AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT IN EAST SOMERSET 
| (ON THE DORSET BORDER) 


530 ACRES, LET IN 3 HOLDINGS 
TO PRODUCE 
per £750 annum. Outgoings £38 a year. 
THE PRINCIPAL FARM INCLUDES A SUPERIOR STONE-BUILT HOUSE 
PRICE £15,000 FREEHOLD 


Apply JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (Folio 61,363.) 





SOUTH OF SCOTLAND 
WITHIN 23 MILES OF MAIN LINE RAILWAY STATION. 
OF PARTICULAR INTEREST TO INVESTORS 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 


1,430 ACRES 


OF VALUABLE ARABLE AND GRAZING LAND COMPRISING 4 FARMS, GRASS PARKS AND SEASONAL GRAZINGS, 12 COTTAGES, 
AND OTHER HOUSES AND LAND. 


WOODLANDS WITH MARKETABLE LARCH, SCOTCH FIR AND SPRUCE, 


SMALL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE IN WOODED POLICIES OF ABOUT 8 ACRES 
Walled Garden. Garage and Stabling. 
: SALMON, SEA TROUT AND TROUT FISHING IN RIVER ANNAN. MIXED SHOOTING—PARTRIDGE, PHEASANT, DUCK, SNIPE, 
i AND WOODCOCK. 
ACTUAL GROSS INCOME £2,300 EXCLUDING RESIDENCE AND SPORT 


Particulars from the Agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (81,155.) 








CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON 


Leading Agents for SHROPSHIRE, HEREFORD, WORCS,, of SHREWSBURY (’Phone 206!—2 lines) 
CHESHIRE, WALES, Etc. | (Out of office hours, ’phone 3563) 








HEREFORD-RADNOR eer 


pea 


NEAR TWO SMALL MARKET TOWNS. 
In a safe and highly picturesque district. 

A LAVISHLY-EQUIPPED RESIDENCE 
with lounge hall, 4 good reception, 17 bed and dressing 
rooms (all with h. and c. basins), 4 baths, model offices. 
“Aga” cooker. Electricitu. Complete central heating. 
Excellent water and drainage. 

CHARMING SECONDARY RESIDENCE. 
GARAGE (6 cars). STABLING. 4 COTTAGES. 
LOVELY NATURAL PLEASURE GROUNDS, 
walled kitchen garden, swimming pool, woodlands and 
Farm (let); in all about 272 ACRES. 

3 MILES OF TROUT-FISHING. 
PRICE £16,000 OR OFFER, FREEHOLD 
VERY EARLY POSSESSION 


Highly recommended by Owner's Agents: CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. — (Ph. 2061.) 

















W. MERIONETHSHIRE 


















































NEAR SHREWSBURY £2,950 MESSRS. A lovely Estate of between 700 & 800 Acres 
In a romantically beautiful wooded and mountain setting, 
EXCELLENT COUNTRY HOUSE CHAMBERLAINE - BROTHERS yet 3 miles good town and 1 mile station. 
2h i . LAVISHLY-EQUIPPED COMPACT RESIDENCE. 
ee Pee See ee, AND HARRISON Large hall, 4 reception rooms and 11 bed and 
3 good reception, 8-10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Electric light 3 oon Tes oe rage eee 
) > > y NV INTO ES AN D vlectrie tight and power, cen rat heating, ahundant water, 
Vain electricity. Central heating. PREPARE » 3 an — . GARAGES, STABLING and COTTAGES. 
raat eats UNDERTAKE SURVEYS AND PICTURESQUE NATURAL PLEASURE GROUNDS 
COTTAGE, GARAGE AND STABLES. VALUATIONS FOR ALL PURPOSES with swift-running stream; 200 acres of valuable 
GARDENS. E!C.: in all including mixed woodland, 2 apr ge Vishing and shooting 
7%, ACRES FIRE, BURGLARY AND OTHER PRICE £17,000 FREEHOLD 
P Highly recommended by Owner’s Agents: 
Agents: CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & — O66, GOTETE CUTY, Ore CHAMPERLAINE- BROTHERS & HARRISON, 42. Castle St.. 
Shrewsbury. (Phone: 2061. Shrewsbury. (Phone 2061, or 3563 out of office hours.) 
FFICE = ACCOMMODATION in. an important OR SHROPSHIRE, HEREFORD, WORGCS., etc. 
p West End Building. Very spacious First Floor Suite DEVON AND S. & W. COUNTIES and MID WALES apply leading “Agents . (’Phone : 
} rooms available at £700 per annum. Other accom- ° . 8 ~ : E 
modathen ccndiatinn of Wis 2 rooms at £150 per annum . CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, SHREWSBURY. 2061.) 
upwards also to let. An excellent address and air-raid shelter THE ONLY COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED REGISTER. 
ccommodation provided in the buildirg.— Apply: Price 2'6. 
i seemneron & Co., 19, Berkeley Street, W.1. (Mayfair EICESTERSHIRE AND ADJOINING COUNTIES 
9900/4.) SELECTED LISTS FREE. HOLLOWAY, PRICE & CO., 
HAMPSHIRE & SOUTHERN COUNTIES RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO.., F.A.I., (ESTABLISHED 1809.) MARKET HARBOROUGH. 
17, Above Bar, Southampton. WALLER & KING, F.A.I. (Ret. 1884.) EXETER. LAND AGENTS, AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS 
Business Established over 100 years. PROPERTY MANAGEMENT. VALUATIONS FOR PROBATE. 
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BOURNEMOUTH : FOX R SONS SOUTHAMPTON : 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.1., F.A.I. Z N ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.1., F 


A. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.I1., F.A.I. T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.1., A.A.I. 
E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.L, F.A.I1. LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON : 
ALEC HAMERO BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.LP.A. 





NEW FOREST, HAMPSHIRE 


In a beautiful part of this favourite district, 3 miles from Lyndhurst, 7 miles from Romsey. 


GARAGE. STABLING. 
FRUIT STORES. 
POTTING SHED. 
GREENHOUSE. 


FOR SALE. 


A DELIGHTFUL SMALL 
RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 


with Pair of semi-detached cottages. 


EXCELLENT HOUSE Well -timbered park and pastureland, 
pleasure and = flower gardens, kitchen 
COR SEES garden, orchard, ete. ; the whole extending 


6 bedrooms, 3 attic rooms, dressing to an area of about 


bathroom > reception rooms, house- 


22 ACRES. 


keeper's room, complete domestic cflices, 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PRICE £4,750 FREEHOLD 





For particulars, apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





By Order of LLOYDS BANK. LTD... Executor and Trustee Department, re Mrs, EL W. PARRINGTON, deceased. 


WEST CLIFF, BOURNEMOUTH 


One of the MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCES on the favourite West Cliff, practically adjoining and overlooking the picturesque Middle Chine and the West Overcliff 
Drive and Promenade Commanding beautiful views extending to the Sea, 

The Charming and Substantially- 

built Leasehold Residence, 

“ YELVERTOFT,” 

50, West Cliff Road. 
S bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 2 recep- 
tion rooms, lounge hall, maids’ 
sitting room, complete domestic 


offices, 
Double Garage. Heated 
greenhouse. Rustic arbour. 


DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS with 

spreading lawn with space for a 

tennis court, rock garden, flower 

beds and borders, small kitchen 

garden : the whole covering an area 

of about 

3%-OF-AN-ACRE 

he VACANT POSSESSION 

: upon completion of the Purchase. 





lo be offered FOR SALE by AUCTION, upon the premises, on TUESDAY, MARCH 25TnH, 1941, at 3 p.m. 
Illustrated particulars and Conditions of Sale may be obtained of the Solicitors, Messrs. RAWLINS, DaAvY & WILLS. Hinton Road, Bournemouth : and the Auctioneers, Messrs. 


Fox & SONS, Bournemouth, Southampton and Brighton. 
DORSET 


Nituate on high ground overlooking a popular Golf Course. 





. . . ~ <7 Centr eating thr i 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD ntral heating throughout. 
Main electric light and water. 
{ SOLNDLY CONSTRUCTED 


MODERN RESIDENCE 


Company's gas. 


ORNAMENTAL AND KITCHEN 
GARDENS. 


HEATHLAND. 


containing 


5 BEDROOMS 


(all fitted with basins, h. and ¢«. water) In all about 


2 BATHROOMS %-OF-AN-ACRE 
2 SITTING ROOMS PRICE £2,500 


FREEHOLD 


LOGGILA, 





For orders to view apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


BEAUTIFUL NEW FOREST 


Situated well away from the road amidst delightful surroundings. South aspect. Gravel soil. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD Tal \ hk Steet ane Sree 
‘ \ ‘ ELECTRICITY AND GAS. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
(Independent. boiler.) 





THIS VERY ATTRACTIVE 
COMPACT 


MODERN RESIDENCE EXCELLENT ENTRANCE LODGE 
(suitable for a gentleman’s residence, 
containing 3 bedrooms with lavatory 
basins, 2 sitting rooms: numerous out- 
houses, 2 garages. Main water and 
electricity.) 


Built in the Manor House style and 
enjoying fine woodland views. 


9 good bed and dressing rooms (lavatory 
basins in many of the rooms), 3 bathrooms, 
drawing room (27ft. by 16ft., with oak 
floor and partly oak panelled), dining room 
(18ft. by 15ft.). morning room (20ft. by 
16ft.. with oak beams and partly oak 
panelled) 


Garage for 3 cars. Glasshouses. 
Tastefully arranged Gardens and Grounds. 
Productive kitchen garden, oak copse, 
good pastureland, heather land: the 

whole extending to an area of about 


37 ACRES 


Servants’ Hall. 


Good Domestic Offices 





Particulars and price can be obtained of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE, 
62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 


ESTATE 


’Phone: Ken. 1490. 
‘Grams: “ Estate 
Harrods, London.” 


Xlil. 


OFFICES 


West Byfleet 





FOR OCCUPATION AND INVESTMENT. 


MID-DEVON c.2. 
About a mile from Village. 
4 miles from 2 Market Towns and main line station. 
AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY OF ABOUT 
350 ACRES 


2 FARM HOUSES (1 MODERNISED) 


2 SETS OF BUILDINGS. 
FARM WELL EQUIPPED WITH MACHINES AND IMPLEMENTS 
WHICH TOGETHER WITH LIVE STOCK CAN BE TAKEN BY 


VALUATION IF WANTED. 


FREEHOLD £7,000 


THE WHOLE IS IN HAND AND OFFERED WITH VACANT 


POSSESSION ON COMPLETION, 


One house and one set of buildings, together with part of the land, could 
readily be let off and thus provide a return. 


HARRODS, LTp., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1.) (Tele.: Kensington 149.5. 
Extn, 309.) y 





KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS <4. 


Retired situation. Delightful views. 


One hour London. 





MODERN GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


Hall, 3 good reception rooms, 8 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 
small offices. 


Co.'s electric light and power. 
BRICK-BUILT GARAGE. 
WELL-ESTABLISHED GROUNDS. 
IN ALL ABOUT I ACRE. FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
ON ADVANTAGEOUS TERMS 


HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, 5.W.1. 
Extn, 306.) 


Water. 


Sole Agents : (Tele.: Kensington 
1490. 





LEICESTERSHIRE 


High ground. 


c.3. 


Glorious view of Charwood Forest. 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
WITH ABOUT 14 ACRES OR 3 ACRES. 
EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


3 reception, sun room, 7 


bed and dressing, bath. 


Main drainage. Co.'s electric light and water. 


BEAUTIFUL GARDENS. 
TENNIS LAWN. KITCHEN GARDEN. 


HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton S.W.1. 
Extn. 807.) 


PADDOCKS. 
(Tele.: 


toad, Kensington 





1490. 


IN. THE, TRIANGLE FORMED BY c.2 


GUILDFORD, LEATHERHEAD & DORKING 


Amid the lovely hill country for which this district is famed. 


3 miles from station, 
with electric trains to Waterloo, 


RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 
including a most 


ATTRACTIVE FLINT-BUILT FARMHOUSE 
for the orcupation of the Gentleman Farmer. 


3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, detached 


full-size billiare) room. 


Main water. Electric light, Complete central heating. 
GARAGE (for 4), 10 LOOSE BOXES, COW HOUSE, FARMERS 


AND COTTAGE, 


Small but pretty GARDENS, with walled kitchen garden, about & acres of 
woodland, and an area of grassland, the total extending in all to 


ABOUT 90 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Inspected and strongly 


recommended — by 
Road, SW.l. (Tele.: 


HARRODS. LTD, 
Kensington 1490, 


62-64, Brompton 
Eat», S09.) 





GLOS <4 


OVERLOOKING THE BEAUTIFUL GOLDEN 


VALLEY, 





THIS GENUINE CHARACTER RESIDENCE 
On high qround, commanding glorious views. 

Large hall, 4 reception rooms, 10 bed and dressing reoms, 2 bathrooms. 
Complete oflices. Company's water, ete. 
GARAGE (for 3). STABLING. 2 COTTAGES 
BUT INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS with tennis and 
borders, kitchen garden, orchard, woodland and paddock: in = all 

20 ACRES. ONLY £7,000 FREEHOLD 

MIGHT BE LET FURNISHED. 
Recommended as something really unique by the Agents: 
62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1.) (Tele.: Kensington 1490, 


BEAUTIFUL 


other lawns 
herbaceous 


HARRODS, LTD., 
Extn, S06.) 


SUFFOLK FARMHOUSE AND ABOUT «3 
72 ACRES 


Vern pleasant situation about 4 miles from Halesworth 


ciate _ 
¢ pe Ai 
? he Ph 








2 RECEPTION. 


5 BEDROOMS. 
MODERN DRAINAGE. 
GRANARY, EXCELLENT OUTBUILDINGS 
GREAT OPPORTUNITY AT £2,200 
OR WOULD BE LET UNFURNISHED. 
THE FARM IS ROUGHLY ABOUT ONE-THIRD 


TWO-THIRES ARABLE. 
Brompton 


BATHROOM. 


STABLING., BARN. 


PASTURE AND 


HARRODS, LT)., 62-64, toad, 


S.W.1. 





(Tele. : Kensinyton 1490. 
Extn, 807.) 








and Haslemere. 
Riviera Offices. 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


STOPS HOUSE, 16, QUEEN STREET, MAYFAIR, W.1. gros’ tsin2. 


Anp At NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, CIRENCESTER AND YEOVIL. 


SOUTH DEVON 


6 MILES FROM KINGSBRIDGE, 








A LOVELY MINIATURE ESTATE 
OVERLOOKING THE SALCOMBE ESTUARY AND COMMANDING ENTRANCING 


VIEWS. 
7 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS. 3 BATHROOMS, 5 MAIDS’ BEDROOMS, 
LOUNGE HALL, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT, CENTRAL HEATING, PERFECT ORDER THROUGHOUT, 
DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS. EXTENSIVE RIVER FRONTAGE 
GARAGE FOR 6 CARS, STABLING FOR 7. 35 COTTAGES. FLAT. 


FARMSTEAD WITH MODEL BUILDINGS ard 280 ACRES OF LAND, of which 


50 acres are Valuable wocdlanc. 


FOR SALE, FREEHOLD 





Recommended by the Agents, JACKSON STOPS & STAFF. 29, Princes Street, Yeovil (Tel. 1066), or London, as above (Gros. 1811). 


BUCKS BORDERS NORTHANTS—SAFE AREA 


t 




















ata soo tbe we 
Immediate Possession. Perfect Order. COMFORTABLE HOME 
> RECEPTION ROOMS 7 BEDROOMS. 3 BATHROOMS. 2 RECEPTION ROOMS. 5 BEDROOMS. BATHROOM. 
COLS ELECTRIC LIGHT CENTRAL HEATING, COSS ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
GARAGE, PRETTY GROUNDS. GARDEN. COTTAGE, producing £36 p.a. 

REDUCED PRICE FOR A QUICK SALE FOR SALE. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. PRICE £2,250 
| i! ot en eS ee ee ee Seen ee Full particulars of JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 20, Bridge Street, Northampton. 
Chel, 20108 (Tel. 2615/6.) 

HAMPTON 6 MILES. DULVERTON 7 MILES. 


DELIGHTFUL STONE-BUILT MANOR HOUSE 


> RECEPTION ROOMS. > BEDROOMS. 2 BATHROOMS. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT, CENTRAL HEATING, 
GARAGE FOR 4 CARS. PLEASANT GROUNDS. 
PERFECT CONDITION. LOW RATES. 


EXCELLENT BUILDINGS AND 60 ACRES IN HAND. 


Also CHARMING TUDOR FARMHOUSE, with buillings ard 60 acres 


of land, let off at £60 per annum, 


120 ACRES IN ALL. PRICE ONLY £4,000 





Further particulars of JACKSON Srops & STAFF, 29, Princes Sireet. Yeovil, or London, as above. 


WANTED 


TITLED LADY WILL IMMEDIATELY INSPECT ANY 
ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY IN BERKSHIRE 


WHICH Is NOT ON A CLAY SUBSOIL AND WHICH CONTAINS ABOUT 9 BEDROOMS AND AT LEAST 
4 BATHROOMS. 








\ LARGE AREA OF LAND IS NO DISADVANTAGE BUT NOT ESSENTIAL. 
Replies should be addressed to the firm’s LONDON OFFICE. as above. 





FAMILY TRUSTEES REQUIRE TO PURCHASE AN 
AGRICULTURAL ESTATE UP TO 2,000 ACRES 
IN THE MIDLANDS OR SOUTEERN ENGLAND. IT IS REQUIRED FOR INVESTMENT ONLY, AND THE 
TENANTS WILL NOT BE DISTURBED, BUT VACANT POSSESSION OF THE PRINCIPAL RESIDENCE 
WOULD BE AN ADVANTAGE, 


Replies should be addressed to the Trustees’ Surveyors, JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, Stops House, 16, Queen Street, 
Mayfair, London, W.1.) (Tel. Gros, 1811/2.) 
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LONDON Cornwall—continued. 

’$ HOTEL ST. IVES. 
ALMOND SH = TREGENNA CASTLE HOTEL, 
lifford Street, W.1. 
7 ’S HOTEL ST. MAWES. 
i rook Reed S.W.7 Suip anp Castle Hortet. 
mre enetinns TINTAGEL. 


3ASIL STREET Hi 
<nightsbridge, S.W. 
3ERKELEY HOTEL. 


*iccadilly, W.1. 
:ROWN’S HOTEL. \ me... BERLAND 
Jover Street, W.1. ol 
ADOGAN HOTEL. 

loane Street, S.W.1. Sa. 
ARLTON HOTEL. 

ail Mall, S.W.1. —- homes Lakes). 


‘AVENDISH HOTEL. 
ermyn Street, W.1. 
LARIDGE’S HOTEL. 
2rook Street, W.1. 
ONNAUGHT HOTEL. | 


LOWESWATER. 
ScaLe Hitt Hore. 





DEVONSHIRE 


arlos Place, W.1. BANTHAM ( Kingsbridge). 
,ORCHESTER HOTEL. | THE Stoop Inn. 

ark Lane, W.1. | BARNSTAPLE. 

/ORING | IMPERIAL HorTeEL. 


HOTEL. 
:rosvenor Gardens, S.W.1. | BELSTONE (DARTMOOR). 
iT. WESTERN ROYAL HOTEL. CHERRY TREES, 
addington. | BOVEY TRACEY. 
‘ROSVENOR HOTEL. BLENHEIM GUEST House. 
juckingham Palace Road, S.W.| BUDLEIGH SALTERTON. 
arg! _—— ROSEMULLION HOTEL. 


ark 

ee. osm. | Cutompron Horet. 
Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C.2. | parrMouTH 
MPERIAL HOTEL. | RaLeicH Hore. 


RUSSELL SQUARE, 
.ANGHAM HOTEL. '. 
ortland Place, W.1. | Roucemont Hore. 


2ARK LANE HOTEL. | HARTLAND. 
Piccadilly, W.1. | Quay Horte.. 


Kinc ArtuHurR’s CasTLE Horev.| Cartton Hote, 


| STRETE, Manor House Hote. 


HAMPSHIRE | 
| BROCKENHURST. 
Forest Park HOorTeE.. 


| BOURNEMOUTH. 
| BRANKSOME Tower HorTeL. 
CanrorD CuirFs HOTEL, 


| GRanp Hore. 
HicuciirFe Hore. 
| NorFoLtk Hore. 


| 
| BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks). 
| Tue Haven Hore. 
| 
| 


| LIPHOOK. 
Roya ANcHOoR HotEL. 


| LYNDHURST. 


| Crown Hore. 


|NEW MILTON. 

| GRAND Marine Hore., 
BARTON-ON-SEA. 

| ODI TAM. 

| Georce Horet. 


| | SOUrASEA. 
SANDRINGHAM HoTEL, 


| STONEY CROSS 


(near Lyndhurst) | 
| Compton Arms Hore.. 
| WINCHESTER. 
| Royat Hore. 
| 


HEREFORDSHIRE 
HEREFORD | 
Hop Pote Hore. 
ROSS-ON-WYE (near). 

Mount Craic Hore. 


ROSS-ON-WYE. 
Roya Horet. 


Hore. 
Sussex HoreE.. 
WYCH CROSS (Forest Row). 
Tue Rogsuck Hore. 
OXFORDSHIRE 
| MINSTER LOVELL 
| THE OLD Swan. WARWICKSHIRE 
| OXFORD. B'RMINGHAM. 
| RANDOLPH HOTEL. | New Granp Hore.. 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
| Tue WiLt1AM AND Mary Horet, 
SHROPSHIRE 
| CHURCH STRETTON. 
ag wg | WESTMORLAND 
AMBLESIDE. 
Tue Queen’s HOTEL. 
SMERE. 
SOMERSET Prince oF WALEs Lake Hore. 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


BUSHEY. 
Busney Hatt Hore . 


| ANGEL HOTEL, 
| Butt Hore. 


| ALLERFORD, MINEHEAD. 


EXFORD (near Minehead). 


a Sussex—continued, 
| FOTHERINGHA dASTINGS. 
| MANOR Farm a Hore, | QUEEN’s HoTeL, 
| KETTERING. | HOVE. ; 
| GeorGE HoTeEL. New Impertat Hore, 
| Prince’s HOTEL. 
| PETERBOROUGH. Dup.Ley HOTEL. 


| LEWES. 
| Waite Hart Hote. 


PET WORTH. 
| SWAN Hore. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE /ROTTINGDEAN, 
Tupor Ciose Hore. 
| NR. RETFORD. 


Ye Otpe Beti| ST. LEONARDS. 


BarNBY Moor. 
| Royat Victoria Hore. 


| WINDERMERE. 
LANGDALE CHASE HOTEL. 


| Honnicote House Hort. - 
Ricc’s Crown Hore, 


| BATH. 


| Lanspown Grove Hore. 
| Lanspown Hotet, 
BrockHaM Enp. 


WILTSHIRE 
EAST EVERLEIGH, 





Ye O_pe Wuite Horse. | 


| CHATEAU TRIANON. 


| SEATON (8. DEVON). 


SHALDON (near Teignmouth). | 


| THe Rounp House Hore. 


| DEaN-Prion Hort, St. Marks| TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


BERKSHIRE | SIDMOUTH. 
ABINGDON. FortTFIELD HorTeL. 
CRowN AND THISTLE HOTEL. | KNowLe Hore, Ltp. 
ASCOT | Victor1a Hote. 
Berystzor Horst. | CEDAR SHADE HOTEL. 
RRAY-ON-THAMES. | TORQUAY. 
Tue Hinp’s Heap Hore. } Road. 
READING. | GRAND HorteEL. 
Grorce HorTeL. | IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
| LiveERMEAD House HotEL. 
oe tions PaLace HOorte.. 
a a Torspay Horets, Ltp., Torbay | 
WIND: Road. 
THE 


Ltp. 


| MoorLtanp Links Hote. 


SOR. 
“Witte Hans," WiNDS0R) wo0q.ACOMBE BAY(N DEVON).. | SOUTHPORT. 


Woo.LacomBE Bay HorEeL. 
YELVERTON. | 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE ~ 
CAMBRIDGE. HIRE 
Lion Hote. DORSETS 
University Arms Hote . OUTH. 
WHITTLESFORD. Tue Court. 


Rep Lion Hore, 


SHAFTESBURY. 
| CoomBe House Hore. | 


| GEoRGE Hore. 


B 1GBY HOTEL. 
CHESHIRE STUDLAND BAY. 
CHESTER. | Knott House Horev. 
Grosvenor Hortet, Eastgate| 

Street. 
HOYLAKE. DURHAM 


Royat Hote. 


D M 
Royat County Hore. 
| 


CORNWALL ome 

BUDE. E 
THE GRENVILLE HOTEL (Bupe) | FRINTON-ON-SEA. 

Lrp Beacu Hote. 
FALMOUTH. 
FaLmoutH Hore. 
HELFORD PASSAGE | Po -- cccaeceeaa | 
Tue Ferry Boe Bement he > sane Horet, Southgate 
POLPERRO, LOOE. | TEWKESBURY. 


Noucuts & Crosses INN. 


Roya. Hop Pore Hore. | 


| THE GRANVILLE HOTEL. 
| FOLKESTONE, 


| GRAND Hore.. 


| LLANGIBBY. 


| BURY ST. EDMUNDS. 


| ANGEL HOTEL. 


BARTON MILLS 


BuRLINGTON HOTEL, 


'HE. 
| THe Hoter IMPERIAL. ‘Tae gear Tae. 


| IGHTHA 4 
| Town House. | | FELIXSTOWE. 
| SEVENOAKS, RIVERHEAD. | SOUTHWOLD 


| THe AMHERST ARMS HOTEL. : 
| GRAND Hore. 


WELLINGTON HOTEL. 
| WESTERHAM. 
| Kinc’s Arms Horet. 


SURREY 
CHURT (near Farnham). 
| FRENSHAM PonpD HOoTEeL. 
| GODALMING. 
| THe Lake Hote... 


GUILDFORD (near). 
NEWLANDS CoRNER HOTEL. 


LANCASHIRE 


| Victorta Hore, 


ST. ANNES-ON-SEA. 


| HASLEMERE. 
GEORGIAN Hote, 
LINCOLNSHIRE _s KINGSWOOD (WARREN). 
| GRANTHAM. KinGswoop Park GuEsT House. 


ANGEL AND Roya HOortEeL. 


GeorGeE HOTEL. Hurtwoop Hote, 


| HOLBEACH | SANDERSTEAD. 
CnHEeguers Hore. SeELtspon Park HOTEL. 
LINCOLN WEYBRIDGE. 

Wuite Hart Hote. OaTLANDS Park HOTEL. 
STAMFORD. WIMBLEDON. 


SoutHpown HALL HorTeL. 


MONMOUTH SUSSEX 


| BRIGHTON. 
NorFo_k HOorev. 
| Orp Suip Hore. 


| BRIGHTON (SALTDEAN). 


Court BLEeppDyn. 


NORFOLK Ocean HOTEL, 
BLAKENEY. | CROSS-IN-HAND. 
BLAKENEY HOTEL. PosstnGwoRTH Park HOTEL. 
CROMER. | CROWBOROUGH. 


Crest Horer, Tel. 394. 
| Tne Beacon Hore. 


Le SrrRANGE Arms Gotr Linxs| EASTBOURNE. 
Hore. ALEXANDRA HOTEL. 


Granp Hore. 


| HUNSTANTON. 


(near Bury St. Edmunds). | 


PEASLAKE (near Guildford). 


PICCADILLY HOTEL. | HAYTOR, NEWTON ABBOT. Crown Hore. OROUGH. 
Piccadilly, W.1. en So | LITTLE GADDESDEN. | —— . ‘ (ct 4| | Tue Crown Hore. 
RITZ HOTEL. RIDGWATER ARMS HOTEL. | ALFOXTON ParRK HorTet (close | SALISBURY. 
Piccadilly, W.1. | —_—, CROSS (N. DEVON). | RoysTON. during the war}. Otp GeorGcE Horet, 
SAVOY HOTEL | Hoops Inn. | BANYERS Hote, ——. County Hore.. 
: =—— KINGSWEAR WELWYN | Beacn Hote. 
pr dpi | i-— Se IG ? GARDEN Ciry. | Hore, METROPOLE. 
SOUTH KENSINGTON _HOTEL.| | Phone 82 Kingswear. | GUESSEN’s Court HOTEL. | TAUNTON 
South Kensington, S.W.7. | LEE. | Castue Horen. WORCESTERSHIRE 
prone ag 2 yee Lee Bay Horet. HUNTINGDONSHIRE BROADWAY. 
orMY GuEsT House. 
WASHINGTON HOTEL. | Tue ARUNDELL ARMS, HUNTINGDON. | (Broadway Golf Club.) 
Curzon Street, W.1. | be / ” ws GrorGE Hore. STAFFORDSHIRE | mr lane ARMS, 
WILTON HOTEL. | Rovat Castie Horet. = wee, ECCLESHALL (near). | DROITWICH SPA. 
Victoria, S.W.1. | GOLDEN Lion Hore. Gu Raven HOTEL 
, | MODBURY (S. DEVON). Bisnops OrFLEY MANoR, GUEST) d . 
| Mopsury Inn Hore. | House. 
|NORTH BOVEY | ISLE OF WIGHT UTTOXETER. 
BEDFORDSHIRE (near Moretonhampstead).| ga aNKTIN, | ee ne Meme. YORKSHIRE 

| MANor House Hotet, 
BEDFORD. | SHANKLIN Towers HorteL. | BOROUGHBRIDGE 
Swan Hote. | NORTHAM —Westward Ho ! | | THREE ARRows Horet. 

| CLEVELANDS HorTeL, | 
RLETSOE | | 
Tue Fatcon Inn. anew - | KENT | SUFFOLK CATTERICK ny 

EDCLIFFE HOTEL, , ALDEBURGH-ON-SEA. 

EATON SOCON. DOVER (St. Margaret's Bay). OV Riea Late a: SCARBOROUGH. 


Roya HOoTeL. 
SOUTH STAINLEY 


(near Harrogate). 
| Rep Lion Inn. 
YORK. 
Younc’s Hotet, HicH PEtTEr- 
GATE. 


IRELAND (EIRE) 
ENNISTYMON (Co. CLARE). 
Fats HOTEL, 

LOUGH ARROW (Co. SLIGO). 
HoLtysrook House Hote. 
LUCAN (Co. DUBLIN). 

Spa Hore. 


WATERVILLE (Co. KERRY). 
Bay View HOTEL. 
BuTLeER ARMS HOTEL. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 
BANGOR (Co DOWN). 
RoyaL Horev. 
BELFAST. 


. 
GRAND CENTRAL HOTEL. 


PORTRUSH. 


SEABANK HOTEL. 


SCOTLAND 


ARGYLLSHIRE 
KIMELFORD. 


Cumrait Hore. 
LOCH AWE. 
Locu Awe Hote. 


TOBERMORY (Isle of Mull). 


WeEsTERN IstEs HOTEL, 


Scotland—continued. 


FIFESHIRE 


ST. ANDREWS. 
THe Granp Hore., 


INVERNESS-SHIRE 
CARRBRIDGE. 
CARRBRIDGE HOTEL, 
INVERNESS 
CALEDONIAN HOTEL. 
ONICH. 
CreaGc-Duvu Hore. 


PORTREE. 


PorTREE HOTEL, 


KINCARDINESHIRE 
BANCHORY. 


Tor-NA-CoILLte HorTe., 


PERTHSHIRE 
BLAIR ATHOLL. 


ATHOLL ARMS HOTEL. 


GLENDEVON (near Gleneagles). 
CastLe HoTev. 
Telephone : Muckhart 27. 


PERTH. 
Wrnpsor RESTAURANT, 
38, St. John Street. 


ROSS-SHIRE 
STRATHPEFFER. 


Spa Hore, 


SUTHERLANDSHIRE 


G. 
ALTNAHARRA HOTEL. 


SCOURIE. 


HorTet Scourie. 


WIGTOWNSHIRE 
Ss 


AuLp Kino’s ARMs, 


WALES 
CAPEL CURIG. 
Tyn-y-Cozp Hore. 
DOLGELLEY. 
GoL_pEN Lion Roya Horet. 
LLANGOLLEN. 


Tue Hanp Hore. 


SAUNDERSFOOT. TENBY. 


St. Bripes Hore. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 





CEYLON 
COLOMBO. 


GALLE Face Hore., 


KANDY. 
Queen’s HoTeL. 


JAPAN 
KOBE. 


ORIENTAL HOTEL. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
XENYA COLONY (THIKA). 


Biuz Posts HorTet, 
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What you can do 
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Flying Duties. The R.A.F. wants 
keen, fit men between the ages of 17{-32 
to volunteer for flying duties. Even if 
you have registered, you can still 
volunteer. Maximum ages — for pilots 
30, for air observers or wireless operator 
air gunners 32. 
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If you need coaching to the 
standard of education re- 
quired for flying duties, are aged 
17-31, and are in other respects suitabie. 
tuition will be provided for you near your 
own home, at the expense of the Air 
Ministry. Service training does not 
begin until 18. 





Flight Mechanics. Skiiled and 
semi-skilled tradesmen are needed to 
maintain and repair air frames, engines, 
armament and equipment. There are 
also vacancies for unreserved men who 
are mechanically minded, handy with 
tools and willing to be trained. 





A.T.C. Those who are between 16-18 
and, therefore, still too young for flying 
duties, should enrol in the Air Training 
Corps. Having thus obtained valuable 
preliminary experience they will be able 
to enrol in the R.A.F. at 17}. Squadrons 
are being formed in schools, universities 
and in chief towns. 








For fuller information 
about any of the above 
duties, apply to the 
R.A.F. Section of your 
nearest Combined 
Recruiting Centre 
(address from any Em- 
ployment Exchange). 
If you cannot call, 
write today for details. 


W.A.A.F. 
women keen to help in the great work of 


the flying men of the R.A.F. If you have 


The W.A.A.F. wants 


had experience as a Secretary, Typist, 
Shop Assistant, or Cook, you can be 


readily trained for important duties. 


! 

1 Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Please send 
me latest details of :— 

| Flying Duties |_| NAME .........:seseeeeererees 
Free tuition 4 

! scheme 

‘Beoves LI sppress 
1 Flight 

Mechanics 

1 

! 

! 

1 

! 

| 

jl 


ATC. [J 
W.A.A.F. [] 


X against the one in which 
you are interested. 
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MANY OF THE FINEST 
COUNTRY HOMES ARE LIT BY PRIVATE 
LIGHTING SETS AND... 


Chloride 


BATTERIES 


Electric light goes a long way to brighten the whole house- 
hold in these trying times. To-day it costs surprisingly 
little, and is completely reliable —if you have a modern 
lighting set and Chloride Batteries. 

RENEWALS. The Chloride Company supply renewals 
suitable for all makes and types of battery. 

For further details tlease write to : The Chloride Electric’1 Storage Co. Ltd., 
Exide Works, Clifton Junction, near Manchester. Tel.: Swinton 2011. 


London Office: Grosvenor Gardens House, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.z. 
Tel.: VICtoria 229). 


























COUNTRY 
HOUSE and 
ESTATE 





Power 
I Requirements 


FROM |} B.H.P. 


for Direct Power or 
Electric Lighting 


PETTERS, LTD. 
LOUGHBOROUGH 














“*COUNTRY LIFE” Horticultural Catalogue Guide 








LANDSCAPE GARDENING SEEDS AND BULBS 





GEORGE G. 











: : Gardens Designed W. J. UNWIN, LTD., 

Ww HITELEGG. and Constructed. Seedemen, Flower and Vegetable 
The Nurseries, . Seeds for present 
CHISLEHURST Sherwood Cup, prepare sowing 
KENT is Chelsea Show,1927. | CAMBS. F 





The EN-TOUT-CAS 
co., LTD., 

SYSTON, 

LEICESTER. 


The largest makers 
of Hard Lawn Tennis 
Courts in Gt. Britain. 








R. H. BATH, LTD., 
The Floral Farms, 
WISBECH. 


Seeds and 
Gladioli. 
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Bassano 38 Dover St., W.1 
THE HON. DEBORAH MITFORD 
Miss Deborah Mitford is the youngest of the six daughters of Lord and Lady Redesdale. Her engagement to 
Second-Lieut. Lord Andrew Cavendish, Coldstream Guards, younger son of the Duke and Duchess of 
Devonshire, was recently announced 
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THE MINISTRY IS RIGHT! 


N recent weeks many prominent agriculturists have written 
to the newspapers criticising, with differing degrees of 
severity, the Ministry of Agriculture’s slaughter-with- 
compensation policy for combating foot-and-mouth disease. 

The Duke of Westminster set the ball rolling with an account 
of his experiences in treating the disease here and abroad. He 
had found, he said, that it was comparatively easy to treat, that 
its after-effects were not serious, and that the mortality was very 
small. Indeed, many of the treated animals afterwards won 
prizes at shows. Accordingly he asked why the Ministry could 
not adopt a policy of “ isolation only instead of the wholesale 
slaughter of animals (which has now proved a failure), and why 
the “enormous sum ”’ now paid as compensation could not be 
devoted instead to research. Lord Bledisloe lent powerful support 
to the Duke’s case, at least for the duration of the war. He 
recognised that our milk supply would be affected by allowing 
the disease to rip, as he put it, but felt that there were more 
important considerations—-the meat shortage, financial stringency, 
and the fact that our export trade in pedigree farm animals, 
which in normal times has to be carefully safeguarded, is bound 
to be interrupted in any case during the war. Viscount Lyming- 
ton claimed to have evidence that animals “‘ fed overmuch on 
concentrates and living on a specialised unbalanced farm ” were 
most likely to catch the disease and die from it, and Sir Albert 
Howard weighed in with his well known view that if proper 
attention were paid to the fertility of the soil our “ vast fabric 
of disease control would collapse.” Other correspondents 
stressed the “ costly failure ” of the present policy, and the ease 
with which the disease could be cured. 

That, put briefly but we hope not unfairly, is the case for 
the prosecution. What is to be said for the defence? On 
another page of this issue we print an article by Mr. F. C. Bawden, 
a brilliant young scientist who has made a special study of viruses, 
which we commend to all those who are inclined to join in 
criticism of the Ministry. It contains some striking figures. 
Is it true, asks Mr. Bawden, that the slaughter policy is a “ costly 
failure’? The cost of it is equivalent to an insurance premium 
of only 1s. 43d. per £100 of stock. Is it true that it is wasteful ? 
We safeguard nearly 30,000 animals for every twelve slaughtered. 
Is it true that it is easy to cure? What does not seem to be 
realised by the Ministry’s critics is that there is not one foot- 
and-mouth virus but several. An animal that has been infected 
by one is immune from that one only, and is still susceptible 
to the others. Hence—and this happens frequently on the 
Continent—the same stock can contract the disease more than 
once. How does our record of epidemics compare with those 
of countries where the slaughter policy is not enforced? In 
the winter of 1937-38 we had 268 outbreaks, and regarded this 
as a serious epidemic. In France in the same period there were 
178,000, in Germany 93,000, in the Netherlands go,000, and in 
Belgium 70,000. If it is pointed out that these countries have 
land frontiers while we have not, the reply is to quote the 
case of Switzerland. In that country, where a slaughter policy 
was in force, there were only 270 outbreaks. Yet in the year 
1921, before the slaughter policy was adopted, the disease 
is estimated to have cost £14,000,000—enough to satisfy all 
compensation claims in this country, at our present average 
rate, for more than a hundred years. 

These, we repeat, are impressive figures, and they seem to 
us to support the Ministry’s policy, in present circumstances, 
up to the hilt. No one for a moment regards slaughter as the 
best of all possible policies. It is, indeed, a heartbreaking busi- 
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ness, as all who have actually witnessed it will agree. It may 
even be that its severity, as we have known it, can be mitigated 
in various ways without undue risk—the carcasses of contact cases, 
for example, are no longer destroyed. And it is obvious that the 
policy would break down if our outbreaks reached the scale of 
those on the Continent. But there can be no doubt that it is 
the best for the times. Unfortunately, we still know little about 
the behaviour of viruses, although intensive research has now 
been in progress fora good many years. That is the only real 
alternative to the slaughter policy—research and more research. 
If the attacks on the Ministry serve to stimulate still further the 
work of our pathologists they will have served a good purpose. 


CONSCRIPTION OF INDUSTRY 


hs the ordinary consuming public the vast operation of conscripting 

industry to war-time needs on which the Government has embarked 
will mean a sharp contraction in the lines of goods procurable : probably 
something like standardisation. Limitation of supplies of raw materials, 
the purchase tax, and the reduced consuming capacity of many sections 
of the public have already prepared the way for this drastic measure 
—though, on the other hand, the increase in consumption in munition- 
making districts, and the great export effort that is going on unseen by 
shoppers in this country, are factors that the newly named Industrial 
and Export Council will have to weigh. Once the complex process of 
contraction, transfer, compensation, and conversion to munitions is 
effected, it is at least doubtful whether some temporarily closed-down 
manufacturers will ever regain their independence. From the point 
of view of quality and design this might be a serious setback to British 
industry unless the interests of industrial art are represented on the 
Council. It is, generally speaking, the smaller specialising firms that 
have taken the lead in experiments, in design and materials. Since 
the war began the improving trend in the quality of design in industry has, 
of course, been lost to sight, though much may have been done, and 
learnt, in the course of the increased export trade and the capture of 
enemy markets. It is there that quality and design count for most now, 
and they must not be allowed to suffer by the new ordinance. At home 
while there is little likelihood of new designs till after the war, it is to 
be hoped that, in selecting those firms and lines that will be permitted 
to continue, it will be found possible to give due weight to sound design. 
If things are to be standardised, at least let the standards be good ones. 
If they are, not only will something have been done to improve the 
general level of taste, but industries will be better placed to compete 
in the overseas and foreign markets after the war. 


THE AGRICULTURAL FRONT 


R. HUDSON’S announcement at Hereford last week filled in a 
few gaps in our knowledge, but did not foreshadow any new 
development in policy or practice. Statements from other quarters 
have already told us that the Cabinet have completely modified the 
“‘farm depletion”? policy announced by Mr. Hudson soon after his 
arrival at the Ministry. We are now told that ‘“‘ the Minister of Labour 
has been able to see his way to agree that no one should be called up 
from the farm until after the harvest.” This would have been thought 
a concession six months ago, but after all that has been said and done 
since the Prime Minister talked of the ‘‘ nation’s front-line trenches ” 
is it so much of a concession now? Mr. Hudson went on to tell his 
audience that, so far as post-harvest operations were concerned, the 
necessary machinery would be put into operation to select the men 
who would be called up, so that the farmer would know as soon as 
possible whom he was likely to lose after the harvest. ‘“‘ He could then 
take steps to get members of the Women’s Land Army to train during 
the intervening period.” This phrase has a business-like and con- 
sequential ring, but in practice it assumes rather too much. There is 
little guarantee that the farmer would be able to obtain suitable sub- 
stitutes from the W.L.A. in any individual case, and farms are not 
run, as the Minister appears to think, on a mass-production basis in 
which anybody can be trained to do any particular series of operations 
required. We yield to none in our admiration for those who are training 
themselves in the Women’s Land Army, but it would be just as well if 
Mr. Hudson braced himself to the discovery that, when agricultural 
production is being expanded on its present scale, they should be 
regarded as auxiliaries rather than substitutes. 


DRUMS OF MORNING 


ROM May 3 to August 9 those who get, up at seven of the 
clock will rise at five by the sun, and at midsummer it will be 
light till eleven. The whole industrial life of the nation will obviously 
be greatly facilitated by putting the clock forward two hours. But, 
while the trick illustrates the relativity of time in connection with things 
so artificial as customs, it also emphasises that time is a reality on the 
natural plane. But even there the habits of cows are susceptible of 
adjustment, though no amount of juggling with clocks will get the 
dew off the grass any earlier. The farm labourer stands in no need of 
Housman’s réveille : 
Up lad! thews that lie and cumber 
Sunlit pallets never thrive ; 
Morns abed and daylight slumber 
Were not meant for man alive. 


Nor is it credible that, as Mrs. Tate asserts, farm management is so 
incapable of adjusting itself to a new time-table that ‘‘ the announce- 
ment will be received with horror by the agricultural industry.” The 
hay harvest is the only big farming operation that will be affected by 
the change. The clock will have come back by the time most of the 
corn is being cut, and, with the haysel, it is hard to see why work periods 
should not start, and go on, an hour later. 
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LAMBS GET THE EARLY BITE 
Lambing is only just beginning in the south, a full month later 
than usual, in order to take advantage of the “early bite” in place 
of winter feeding stuffs which have been in short supply 


“LITTLE PESTERING HABITS” 


A of us have tried at some time or other and most of us have 
signally failed to appear dignified and unconscious when some 
little vulgar boy has mocked at us in the street. Therefore we can almost 
sympathise with the Germans, a people that does not at all like being 
laughed at, over their difficulties in Holland. They complain almost 
pathetically on the wireless that the inhabitants put their tongues out 
at them like schoolboys and indulge in ‘‘ little pestering habits with 
flowers and badges.’’ What exactly are they to do about it ? Mussolini 
in a moment of fury once called us hyenas, and was instantly met with 
the retort that the really annoying thing about a hyena was that he 
laughed. Those who know their Great Expectations may remember 
the agony suffered by Pip from that “‘ dodging and invulnerable serpent ” 
Trubb’s Boy. There was Pip, conscious of his expectations and his 
new clothes, walking with a proper solemnity through the streets of his 
native town, and there was Trubb’s Boy, followed by a company of 
delighted young friends, pulling up his shirt collar, sticking his arms 
akimbo, and vociferating: ‘‘’Pon my soul don’t know yah!” Pip 
came to the conclusion that ‘“‘ to have exacted any lower recompense 
from him than his heart’s blood would have been futile and degrading,” 
and that is the perennial difficulty of dealing with people who are lost 
to all sense of our dignity. To tell the Germans to cultivate a sense of 
humour would be futile indeed. 


EVACUATION 


From narrow streets, from squalid, verminous walls, 
The city children come 

With fog-grimed faces and sun-shuttered minds 
And unused senses, numb, 


To the sootless air that lifts their matted hair, 
Lightens the lifeless eye, 

And from stale darkness, bathes these yellowing shoots 
In green reality. 


Strange that upon the iron heel of war, 
And out of season, grows 
This living spring more lovely than the vales 
Where the first primrose glows. 
BRENDA F. SKENE. 


A DICKENSIAN CRICKETER 


N old gentleman, Mr. Remnant, has just died who played cricket 
for Kent in the ’sixties and coached that redoubtable ruler of 
Kentish cricket, Lord Harris, when an Eton boy. That takes him back 
a long way, for he was ninety-five years old, and two years older than 
W. G. would have been to-day; back to the All-England eleven of 
Jackson and Tinley and George Parr, back almost to Alfred Mynn. 
Yet his chief claim to fame seems to be that he played cricket, if not 
with Dickens, at any rate for him at Gad’s Hill, and once hit a ball into 
a pony-trap full of little Dickenses who were looking on. That, of 
course, was long after there had been written at once the most famous and 
the most cryptic of all accounts of cricket matches, that between All- 
Muggleton and Dingley Dell. Many cricket and Dickens scholars have 
puzzled their brains in the attempt to discover what was meant by “ an 
early period of the winning game,”’ whether Miffey bowled eternally to 
Dumkins and Struggles to Podder, whether Dingley Dell ever had an 
innings at all. Their labour is perhaps mistaken and certainly vain, 
for the author could hardly have given the answers himself. If he had 
met Mr. Remnant earlier in life he might have known better, and yet 
not have amused the world so much. 
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A COUNTRY MAN’S NOTES 


A Novel Snipe Shot—Catkins on the Piano—Coupons or 
Corn Chandlers 


By Major C. S. Jarvis 


HERE has been so much written and said on the use of lethal 

bullets in twelve-bores that one hesitates to mention the subject 

again. In the early stages of the Home Guard some of the 

well known ballistic experts nearly came to blows over the 

various arguments concerning choke bores, charges and other 
matters. To-day, we of the Home Guard are so adequately armed 
with all the latest rifles and machine-guns that we look back on the 
old buckshot-scatter-gun days of the Force as if they were as far away 
as the time of Crecy and the yew long-bow. I am very glad, however, 
that we were never called upon to use buckshot, as I think we should 
have been most disappointed with the result, though as a matter of 
fact if the target we had failed to hit had happened to be a German 
parachutist armed with a Tommy gun the feeling of disappointment 
would not have lasted very long. I have been using up some of mine 
on wild deer with lamentable results, and shots at sheets of newspaper 
have proved that the pattern made is so bad that it is quite possible to 
miss a deer or a man altogether at a range of 25yds. 

Others of us have been trying out our lethal cartridges on the 
same game, and it is reported that, owing to this, one of us has had a most 
unusual and strange experience—so strange that it is difficult to believe. 
He is in the Colonel Hawker class, one of those quite useful shots who 
never let modesty interfere with their accounts of their prowess, and 
it is reported that on one occesion, when asked by the keeper how 
many wood-pigeons he had down at the end of the evening’s flight, 
he said: ‘‘ Count the cartridge-cases.”’ 

He came in the other evening from a day’s snipe-shooting, and 
when asked what the shooting had been like replied that the birds were 
quite plentiful, but rather wild. 

“The trouble was, I found when I had picked up the first ten 
that I had knocked them about so badly that they were quite useless, 
and as they were all longish shots I couldn’t understand it. Then I 
examined my cartridge-bag and discovered that I had been shooting 
with lethal bullets by mistake.” 


* * 
* 


| SEE that my opposite number in Country Lire, Miss E. M. Delafield, 

has had something to say about flowers and indoor decorations 
during the barren months of winter, and gives it as her opinion that 
the extraction of berried branches and evergreens from the hedges is 
better in theory than in practice, as berries drop about and evergreens 
are awkward. As an inferior male who is constantly treading yew and 
holly berries into the pile of Shiraz and Turkestan rugs, and becoming 
entangled in sweeping sprays of autumn foliage, I am in entire agreement 
with her. 

I am glad, too, that she had something to say about the reprehen- 
sible habit of bringing willow catkins, or pussy willows, into the house 
and pretending that their ornamental qualities counteract their dis- 
advantages. It has always been a mystery to me how the feminine 
mind, with its natural distaste for dust in any form, reconciles itself to 
this pollen-distributing growth. I admit that the willow catkin is a 
most pleasing and early manifestation of coming spring, as one day the 
branches of its tree are bare and the next they are festooned with attrac- 
tive yellow spikes of what the dictionary calls unisexual flowers ; but 
the right place for it is the hedgerow or the river bank, and not the 
top of the piano. During the black-out the other evening I walked into 
an enormous branch in the hall, and thinking the much-advertised 
mustard-gas blitz had started I went and fetched my gas-mask. 


* * 
* 


IMAGINE this week every country and agricultural correspondent 

in the land is writing furiously on the same subject—the Government 
rationing of animal foodstuffs, which seems to be far more drastic when 
it takes the form of coupons than was the case formerly. My own 
allowance for my already reduced poultry flock is such that if I exchanged 
the fifty hens for a pair of budgerigars I might just be able to keep these 
decorative, but useless, birds in laying condition. 

The general consensus of opinion in this part of the world is that 
the food shortage was being coped with quite fairly and successfully 
by the corn chandlers themselves without any Government assistance. 
With very greatly reduced supplies, they were apportioning it out on 
the basis of their customers’ orders in normal times, and some weeks 
we were very short indeed. In others it was more generous, so that 
we have managed to carry on without any very drastic killing-off of 
valuable stock, though every animal or bird that was not likely to pull 
its full weight has gone to the butchers or the market. 

Economy over animal and bird food is not in the same category 
as that which concerns clothing, luxuries, or human food. If in the 
case of the latter Government control, which, like a new car needs to 
be well “‘ run in ” before it works satisfactorily, should cause a temporary 
and quite unnecessary shortage, no great or lasting harm is done. Some 
of us may have to wear shirts with frayed cuffs, but the wrists on which 
we wear the cuffs still remain. Others may have to shave with blunt 
razor-blades, but the chin is still intact if scarred and stubbly. All of 
us may have to go without cheese or marmalade but the interior orgars 
might be all the better for a temporary shortage. On the other hand, 
a hold-up of animal rations due to some clerical error, some unnecessarv 
centralisation of control, or zny of the hundred and one other things that 
do occur with Government departments, means the elimination of pro- 
spective milk-producing heifers, half-grown bacon pigs and egg-laying 
hens. It is a terrible thing that any food-producing stock should have 
to be slaughtered, but the killing-off of them unnecessarily is deplorable, 
and it is the duty of every farmer and every corn-chandler to preserve 
as many as is humanly possible on the existing allowance. 








A WEST COUNTRY 


The war has touched these 
them hard. But it has not changed 


land, 


carry on, tending the 


duty in the voluntary services, exhibiting that courage and 
but deep-rooted passion 
for freedom, which we believe to be unconquerable. 


endurance, that undemonstrative 


E are a far village, somewhere in 
the West Country. 
But German 
bombs have reached us too, 
That is easy in this little 
England ; indeed, an aeroplane over the village 
could see us and the sea to the east, the sea 
to the west, all three at the same time, and yet 
most of us have never seen the sea. It seems 
to us very far away, for we have to measure 
by our small incomes and our scanty leisure 
Nor have most of us ever seen a German ; but 
the men who fought in the last war saw them, 
and they say Germans are men much like our- 
selves, which confirms what the Bible says 
about all men being brothers. But as the 
‘planes come oftener we wonder a little about 
that brotherhood. ‘‘ You try,” says the rector, 
and we try. 

The bombs have not destroyed houses or 
men, only made holes in the fields, killed cattle, 
shaken down or cracked our ceilings and given 
us a strange feeling of uncertainty. Many of 
us know our families have been here for a 
hundred, two hundred, three hundred years ; 
our men have gone away to wafs, the Great 
War, the Boer War—there are even vague tales 
of men who fought against Napoleon—but the 
women and children have stayed on our little 
holdings. They have been safe ; the children 
would, we knew, almost certainly grow up to 
take our places ; our eldest son and his family 
would live in the old stone cottage our fathers 
made, which has been mended and im- 
proved, generation after generation. But this 
war is different, for the family may be wiped 
out. A bomb might even destroy the garden. 

‘All very well saying you can fill up they 
holes, but the earth do be all mixed up. Be 
years "fore a tater’d grow there. ‘The Lord 
put the earth in layers same as he fixed the 


‘planes and 


HILLS WHERE THE 


VILLAGE IN WARTIME 
By COLIN HARRIS 
people—even hit 


them. 
producing food, 





some of 
They will 


doing their 


days of the week, and 
no good comes from 
upsetting the rightful 
order of things.” 

As we are so 
remote we think a good 
deal of ourselves and 
very little of other 
people, whom we call 
foreigners, even if they 
are born only ten miles 
away—though a for- 
eigner born in_ the 
county is not quite 
such a foreigner as one 
born in any other. 

Every one of us 
knows about the land, 
what it grows, how 
important it is, so no 
matter what happens 
Wwe are going to keep 
busy digging, plant- 
ing, cultivating, har- 
vesting. Only when winter comes is there 
a little rest. Our nearest town is eight miles 
away ; there are few buses, the fare is expen- 
sive, sO we are used to living on what we 
produce. ‘“‘ Us don’t like boughten stuff ter 
put in our stummicks,”’ say the villagers over 
forty. 

When the Great Frost came last winter 
we even had to buy carrots and sprouts. They 
grew in other men’s lands and they cost money, 
real money. We are used to giving time and 
energy to our produce, used to getting money 
for it from the grocer, in exchange for grocer’s 
goods. But to give money! That’s another 
thing. We couldn’t find any taste in those 
carrots and those sprouts. 

Nobcdy, except the big farmers, keeps 


— 


ale 
i” 





“MOST OF OUR HOUSES ARE THREE-QUARTERS UP THE SIDE OF STEEP 


SPRINGS EMERGE” 





THIS ROW OF COTTAGES WAS MADE 
HOUSE OF A FARM 
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THEIR ENGLAND 





a 


FROM THE MALT- 


pigs nowadays; that old habit grew weak 
after the last war, when pig food became expen- 
sive, and it died with the new regulations that 
pigs couldn’t be killed at home. And there 
was the Pig Marketing Board. 

*“ How could us’n have took a pig eight 
miles to be killed and then brought’n back ? 
*T weren't no sense at all, and now shop bacon 
ain’t fit for us. Might be all right for city folk 
as knows no better.”’ 

And we laugh at the pig propaganda, 
for we know that any ordinary family that could 
feed a pig on its scraps ought to be imprisoned 
for bad management. ‘‘A lot o’ they folks as 
talks about pigs on the wireless is the funniest 
show of all. Near bust a button laughin’.”’ 

The old people, and most are old, are 
quite sure city people are inferior. And in 
some ways they are, for they don’t know much 
about the agriculture upon which the whole 
life of the nation, of the world, depends. We 
are sorry for city people who don’t know how 
to amuse themselves and have to be running 
out all the time to pictures and dances. 

But nearly everyone has a wireless set, 
and we listen, two or three times a day, to the 
news, if the batteries have not run down. 
There is no electricity in the village, so a man 
comes from the nearest town to collect and re- 
charge the batteries ; but if he hasn’t enough 
petrol to do the journey we don’t get the news, 
and all the batteries have a way of running down 
together. Then, too, re-charging costs money ; 
we’re not extravagant, and often realise that 
our own conversation, though duller, is con- 
siderably cheaper than the gay voices over the 
air. But when there is no news, there are at 
any rate rumours enough to keep us going ; 
even on the quietest day something’s sure to 
happen. 

But we all have someone in the Services, 
or living in a town that is in a more dangerous 
spot than ours. ‘There was the day when the 
first of us heard that a relation’s house had a 
wall blown down. 

““ Oranges and lemons, the bells of Saint 
Clemens, London walls are falling down,” 
said grandmother. ‘‘ Who'd ha’ thought that 
could ever happen!’”’ ‘That news only took a 
few minutes to reach the end of the village, 
two miles away, and it paralysed us for a little, 
until we looked at the earth and knew that that 
could not wait, not even if all London walls 
were falling down. “I tells you,” said grand- 
father,”’ ‘‘ what us grows’ll be wanted more 
than ever was. I'll just go hoe round they 
greens again and pick off a few more cater- 
pillars.” 
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HE’S 





GAYER THAN ANYONE ELSE, but 


not because he’s more industrious 


HE RUNS OUR SIX TRAINS 
grows 








A DAY, 
gigantic cabbages, and persuades 
even obstinate hens to lay 


(Left) EIGHTY-FOUR AND STILL YOUNG. 
to the gods, now it is a child’s toy. 
children use the stalks of plantain. 








SHE’S A LAND GIRL, steady, quiet, reliable 
like the land itself 





AND THE HORSE DELIVER THE 
BREAD. He says it isn’t bread is the staff 
of life, but white bread. No one has a worse 
opinion of brown bread than he, nor is more 


HE 


depressed about the growing generation. 

“ The girls can’t cook; they marries a man 

and expect him to keep strong on tin stuff. 

Won’t even wash the clothes, and the laundry 

cost so much they don’t have enough to pay 
me.” 


(Centre) A CHILD WITH A MAY BASKET. 
Long ago it was made of rushes, as St. Bridget’s cross is made to-day in western Ireland, but now the 
(Right) “IT BE A JERRY,” said he as he looked up at the sky, and he went on laughing 








Whol, ve 


HE AND HIS PEOPLE have been mending 
our houses for centuries 





THE SON OF GENERATIONS OF SMALL- 
HOLDERS, he knows man must plant trees 
that others may gather the fruit 





Once the May basket was a spring offering 
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(Left) OUR PEDLAR. He’s sixty-five, and still walks twenty miles a day, but when he starts out, no matter in what direction, he’ll 


never go straight south 
but he doesn’t know that. 


So we await the one daily post with great 
anxiety, especially as telephones and telegrams 
are not what they were. ‘‘ Us used to say as 
silence means all well, but that ain’t so no more. 
Lots o’ things ain’t so no more.” And the 
old ones remind us younger folk that telegrams 
and telephones are but new toys, strange and 
new, therefore likely to be unreliable. 

Everyone is doing something for the war ; 
the women knit, get up entertainments to make 
money for comforts for the troops ; some have 
done first-aid, meet every week to practise, 
and are ready to get out of bed to help the 
wounded ; the older ones find it difficult to 
realise that cobwebs are no longer suitable for 
cuts and that flour is not good for burns, and 
they grow impatient when the treatments are 
altered. ‘‘ Chippin’ and changin’ they are. 
Can’t stick to nothin’.” 

The men belong to one of three services— 
the A.R.P., the Special Constables, or the 
Home Guard. The A.R.P. have only one tin 
hat between them. ‘‘ But us can wear sauce- 
pans, us can,” said one cheerfully. ‘‘ Be enough 
old ones on the iron dump.”’ The Specials 
are very grand with dark blue coats, rubber 
boots, a tin hat with letters in white paint, 
and lots of power to keep us in order. They 
are enjoying that power, often the first they 
have had in their lives. The Home Guard are 
all workers, and take turns to do night duties. 
They are sometimes too tired, but they go out 
from their firesides more than willingly, even 
gladly, for besides doing their bit, a new 
comradeship is springing up in the village 


where there is normally a good deal of odd 
snobbery—because a man can afford to paint 
his house every two years, or because his wife 
has two Sunday coats and three hats. It is 





(Above) 


THE MAN SINGS TRADITIONAL SONGS, WITH THEIR 
QUARTER-TONES. The women are trying to take down the notes as he 
whistles them, but they don’t know what to do about the quarter-tones. 
(Right) GETTING WATER AT THE “ PITCHER WELL” WITH A 
PITCHER A HUNDRED YEARS OLD 


because of this snobbery that so many men 
have ceased to use the allotments ; their wives 
can now afford to buy more stuff in tins. 





ef 


SHE’S ONLY AN EVACUEE, BUT SHE’S 

DIGGING FOR VICTORY NOW ON THE 

NEGLECTED ALLOTMENTS. She used to 

be a writer and journalist, and has sons in 
the Army 








too bad luck; he has to make a round-about journey to go south. Neither will the sailors in the Shetlands, 
(Right) THE KIND OF ENGLISHMEN WE ARE GROWING 


our best crop 


Vegetables and fruit, when canned, have a 
social value, way beyond those from a garden, 
let alone an allotment. 

And the church has waked up, for the 
Rector now talks of everyday things—how we 
are to be brave when we’re waked at night by 
enemy ’planes, and patient with rations. As 
for the meat ration, most of us can’t afford to 
buy what the Government allows, and most 
of the year there are rabbits. The Government 
is hiring men to kill off the rabbits that eat the 
corn. We agree that that is a good idea, but 
we’ve an idea, and a hope, that the rabbits 
will best those Government killers and go on 
breeding in their old-fashioned, generous 
way. ‘“’Tis natural to have rabbits. Us’s 
always had ’em, and then there’s tuppence for 
the skin,” and tuppence counts in a village 
where men have never been anything but poor 
and where, because they mostly own their 
own houses and gardens, they have always been 
careful. 

Of course the rations worry us, for bread 
and butter, with very sweet tea, are the most 
important part of the food for women and 
children, and plenty of boiled bacon for the 
men. However, dripping takes the place of 
butter, and while the extravagant, the weak- 
minded, buy saccharine for tea, ‘‘ most 0’ us 
gets to like tea without sugar. But there’s 
nothin’ to take the place o’ bacon, except cheese, 
and nobody never did eat much cheese here- 
ab’uts ; other side of Severn they do eat it 
and it doan’t seem to do no harm, but us be 
different.” 

The ’planes trouble us mostly because 
people like us cling to every stone, to every 
nail in our homes, and the idea of their destruc- 
tion is almost unbearable. We belong here, 
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in this one little spot of the great earth, and 
we don’t belong anywhere else. The women 
have put away their best ornaments, in boxes 
in the scullery, which is often partly dug out 
of a hillside, for our ground is too stony for 
cellars, and most of our houses are three- 
quarters up the side of steep hills, just where 


the springs emerge. Those ornaments would 
be rubbish to most of the world, but to our 
simple women they represent pride of home, 
beauty as an adornment to utility. The men 
can’t put their greatest treasures away, for 
they are walls, trees, things they have made, 
grown or used. 
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But the war has livened up the village, as 
the second oldest inhabitant said. 

“* Nobody wants ter live in war-time, but 
ye must say war-time ain’t dull. I thought I 
was done for, but here I am, seventy-six and 
walling again. No, warain’t dull. And ifso we 
dooes get hurt, us’s had a run for our money !”” 


TO SLAUGHTER OR NOT TO SLAUGHTER ? 


SOME FACTS AND FIGURES FOR CRITICS OF OUR FOOT-AND-MOUTH POLICY 


NUMBER of correspondents whose 

signatures command §attention— 

among them the Duke of West- 

minster, Lord Bledisloe, Lord 

Lymington, Sir Albert Howard, and 
Mr. J. D. Casswell, k.c., have recently written 
letters to the Press on the subject of foot-and- 
mouth disease. These letters are unanimous 
in their condemnation of the slaughter-with- 
compensation policy of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. They contain statements that the 
disease would be of little importance if allowed 
to spread unchecked, together with suggestions 
that it is in some undefined way caused by 
poor fertility of the soil, and could be abolished 
by such simple precautions as increasing the 
humus content of the soil. It would even be 
possible for the average reader to gain the 
impression that so far from being the menace 
they had previously thought it, foot-and-mouth 
is actually beneficial, and that an animal which 
has suffered is on the high road to becoming 
a prize specimen. The reader’s natural con- 
clusion would be that the slaughter policy 
results solely from an insatiable blood-lust on 
the part of the much-maligned Ministry. 

As such a conclusion would be far from 
the truth, it must be pointed out that some 
of the statements by these correspondents are 
merely expressions of personal opinion, un- 
supported by any experiments, facts or figures. 
This article attempts to supply some of the 
relevant facts and figures. It is not an un- 
qualified defence of the slaughter policy, which 
as a control measure has obvious disadvantages, 
but some of the facts will certainly suggest 
that the phrase “ costly failure ” so frequently 
applied to it can at least be disputed. 


CAUSES OF THE DISEASE 


That foot-and-mouth is one of the most 
infectious diseases has long been reccgnised, 
and in 1898 it was clearly demonstrated to be 
caused by a minute germ of the kind called 
viruses. This has been confirmed repeatedly 
in the last forty years, and no other cause of 
the disease has ever been demonstrated. Ex- 
tremely minute amounts of virus introduced 
into a healthy animal cause the disease ; one 
drop of fluid from the lesions on the feet or 
mouth, after being diluted a million times with 
water, is often sufficient, and as the incubation 
period in the infected animal is only from two 
to four days the disease can spread at a prodigious 
rate. It is the rapidity with which the disease 
can spread, so that a single outbreak unchecked 
is capable of leading to an epidemic of alarming 
proportions in a few weeks, that makes it im- 
portant. As Lord Bledisloe has said, the 
disease is rarely fatal, and its effects on indivi- 
dual animals may appear relatively slight, 
although their condition is lowered and the 
yield of milk is considerably reduced. But 
the aggregate effects of the disease when 
endemic, and most of the cattle in the country 
have suffered, is very great. 

As foot-and-mouth occurs more frequently 
in the winter months, it is probable that there 
ate weather conditions that favour it. There 
is, however, no indication chat these act by 
affecting the fertility of the soil and increasing 
the susceptibility of animals. Indeed, what 
evidence there is suggests that animals are 
most susceptible when in the best condition 
and growing rapidly. It is more likely that 
the weather conditions affect the virus than 
the stock, for the lower temperature and less 
sunlight in winter would increase the period 
for which the virus remains active, so increasing 
its chances of causing an infection. Unfortu- 
nately, foot-and-mouth, like influenza, can be 
caused by more than one virus. An animal 
that has been infected with one virus and 
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recovered is immune to that particular virus 
but is still susceptible to all the others. Hence 
it is possible for the same stock to have the 
disease several times, a frequent occurrence 
on the Continent, where the result was a con- 
tributing factor of considerable importance in 
necessitating the notorious pronouncement of 
guns before butter. 


THE ECONOMIC QUESTION 


During the years 1925-37 inclusive the 
total expenditure by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture on compensation for slaughtered animals 
was £1,339,337- The annual expenditure varied 
from £1,626 to £289,670, and averaged 
£103,026. If this expenditure is regarded as 
an insurance against foot-and-mouth becoming 
endemic, it is equivalent to a premium of about 
1s. 44d. per £100 of stock, which compares 
favourably with most other insurance rates. 
The average number of animals slaughtered 
annually was 3,805 cattle, 5,343 sheep, and 
2,071 pigs. Although these figures may seem 
large, they are equivalent to only 5 per 10,000 
of the cattle and pig population and 2 per 
10,000 of the sheep. In other words, for a 
total loss of 12 animals per year, 29,988 are 
kept free from the effects of foot-and-mouth. 
It is difficult to see how any other control 
method could compete with the slaughter 
policy on economic grounds. If there were an 
efficient vaccine known against all the viruses, 
which there is not, it would have to be available 
at a few pence per animal to confer the wide- 
spread immunity given by the slaughter policy. 
Indeed, it is possible that because the policy 
has been such a cheap success rather than a 
costly failure, research into other possible 
control methods has not been pursued as whole- 
heartedly as it otherwise might have been. 
If this is so, it is a serious criticism, for the 
slaughter of even such a small fraction of our 
animals should be avoided if possible. 

It is the spectacular nature of the slaughter 
policy, and the obvious losses that it involves, 
which are responsible for the attacks upon it. 
When an outbreak occurs the whole stock is 
destroyed and the result is a local calamity. 
The beneficial results in preventing widespread 
dissemination of the disease are unseen and so 
unrecognised. If there were no such policy 
in Operation the effects would be more evenly 
distributed, but their aggregate would be much 
larger. If the disease became endemic it is 
possible that, in spite of the large losses, it 
would be treated as of little importance, for 
the lowered condition of the cattle would soon 
be regarded as the normal, there would be no 
accurate method of measuring the loss due to 
it, and it would merely become another hazard 
to be borne by the farmers. 


OTHER DISEASES 


This is the condition with other diseases 
that are not controlled, some of which cause 
far more loss than foot-and-mouth under the 
slaughter policy, although it is rare to find them 
regarded as national menaces. The virus 
diseases of the potato are an excellent example. 
In addition to the losses due to planting of 
infected seed, which cannot be estimated, 
individual farmers annually spend around 
£700,000 in buying new seed to replace their 
own degenerate stocks. This is now regarded 
as a normal agricultural expense, and the cost 
is often not recognised as a loss by disease. 
If the Ministry of Agriculture were to insist 
on the destruction of infected plants to prevent 
spread of these diseases, the losses would 
immediately become apparent, and any com- 
pensation paid would be attacked as a waste 
of money, although it would probably be con- 
siderably less than the loss now suffered. 


Another criticism of the slaughter policy 
is that it does not keep the country free from 
foot-and-mouth. This of course it cannot do, 
for it only comes into operation when the disease 
is in the country, and is only aimed at prevent- 
ing spread. A more valid criticism would be 
that more intensive research should be under- 
taken to determine the origin of the virus 
causing these outbreaks, so that they could be 
prevented and the necessity for slaughtering 
abolished. In the winter of 1937-38 we had 
what for us was a serious epidemic. From the 
middle of October to the middle of March we 
had 268 outbreaks, and about £300,000 was 
paid in compensation for slaughtered animals. 
In Germany in the same period there were 
93,000 outbreaks, in France 178,000, in 
Belgium 70,000, and in the Netherlands 90,000. 
In Switzerland, where a slaughter policy is 
enforced despite the added difficulties in a 
country with land frontiers, there were only 
270 outbreaks. This contrasts vividly with the 
condition in Switzerland in 1921, before the 
policy was adopted, when the official esti- 
mate of losses due to foot-and-mouth was 
£14,000,000, at our present average rate of 
compensation sufficient to cover over 100 years. 


SLAUGHTER POLICY IN WAR-TIME 


Before the war we had a valuable export 
trade in pedigree cattle, and this was another 
important reason for keeping the country free 
from foot-and-mouth. Lord Bledisloe states 
that this trade has now disappeared. If this 
is so, it might be considered a reason for 
modifying our policy. But it must be remem- 
bered that if the slaughter policy is abandoned 
there is little doubt that the disease would soon 
become endemic. The effects on our milk 
production might then make it exceedingly 
difficult for our Ministries of Food and Agri- 
culture to fulfil their repeated assurances that 
our milk supplies will be maintained. Also, 
once the disease is endemic, it may prove too ex- 
pensive to eliminate after the war and the future 
of a valuable export trade may be jeopardised. 

Unless outbreaks of foot-and-mouth be- 
come much more frequent than in the past 
fifteen years, it is apparent from the figures 
quoted that the number of animals slaughtered 
is too small to have any appreciable effect on 
our food production. In present conditions, 
however, the loss of food entailed by burning 
suspected stock could probably be abolished 
without adding to the risk of spreading infec- 
tion. Foot-and-mouth viruses are not very 
resistant to heat, and if the carcasses of slaugh- 
tered stock were partially cooked at or near 
the site of slaughtering, the meat could probably 
be used safely. In a time of rationing of cattle 
foods, a slaughter policy has additional facts 
to recommend it, because the fattening of 
cattle impoverished by disease would necessi- 
tate the importing of extra fodder. 

The efficacy of the slaughter policy lies in 
its immediate application on the discovery of 
the disease. It is possible to see conditions in 
war-time in which this could not be done. 
Then the number of outbreaks might be too 
great for the policy to be enforced or effective, 
but until then it is safest to pursue it. As no 
one likes the thought of slaughtering cattle, 
and the slaughter policy is necessary largely 
because of existing ignorance of the methods 
by which the viruses are spread, what is needed 
is intensive research to determine how the 
outbreaks arise here, and how they can be 
stopped from spreading by methods less crude 
than slaughtering. But until these have been 
discovered, to advocate the abolition of the 
existing policy, which although crude is 
economically sound, is to shoulder a heavy 
responsibility. 
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ACROSS 


WENTY years ago the ‘Turks by their 

valour and by the genius of Kemal 

preserved the independence of their 

land. In August, 1921, the Greeks 

were crushed on the Sakaria within a 
few miles of what we called Angora, for the 
present capital of Turkey was then a miserable 
village whose name was only familiar as applied 
to goats’ hair and a fancy breed of rabbits. 


In these twenty years, while the rest of 


the Western world was living a fitful armistice, 
the Turks transformed their country. The 
hamlet of mud hovels has become a modern 
city boldly planned and already full of fine 
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and imposing public and private buildings. By 
the sloughing-off of the non-Turkish portions 
of the old empire the country has found unity 
and strength, the government and the adminis- 
tration have been modernised, the State has 
been secularised and the power of the religious 
foundations broken, costume, law, custom, 
writing and even language have been changed. 
No one who learned the old Osmanli Turkish 
of Constantinople can understand the new 
language purged of all Persian and Arabic 
words and fortified by a fresh vocabulary taken 
from the Turki tongues of Asia. It is reported 
that when Atatiirk sent a telegram of congratu- 


ms 
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Legislative 
Assembly on its‘ first meeting in the new Parlia- 
ment buildings at Ankara, only one word was 


lation to the President of the 


intelligible—‘‘ biiyiik,”’ that is ‘“‘ great.” 

Just before I visited Turkey the last time 
I looked over the photographs I had taken 
in 1921. They were, of course, nearly all of 
Constantinople or of its immediate surround- 
ings on both sides of the Bosphorus, for, 
although a Sultan still resided in an Allied- 
occupied capital, you could not penetrate far 
into Asia Minor. The Greeks held the Smyrna 
region, and although they were soon to be 
defeated by Ismet Pasha (the President of the 
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furkish Republic to-day) at Inénii, they were 
lanning their advance into the heart of Ana- 
olia. ‘The rest of the land, save for a strip 
long the shore, was the fief of Mustafa Kemal, 
nd there he was re-forming the army that a 
ew months later he was to lead to victory. 

Still, you could visit Brusa and its Green 

[osque and the Asiatic Olympus. Some 
nthusiasts managed even to hunt the little 
tone-coloured Anatolian fox over the most 
wful country of boulders and dried gulleys. 

My little photographs seemed in 1938 like 
cenes of a hundred years ago. The men still 
“ore fezzes and the women were veiled, and I 
reated a sensation by climbing into the ladies’ 
ection of a tram-car. You could witness the 
ist of the Friday processions of the Sultan to 
he mosque from the great bride-cake Dolma 
3agtché Palace where Atatiirk was to die years 
iter. The ill-tended garden of the Old 
jeraglio was full of old-fashioned attendants 
n “‘ stambouline ”’ frock coats and fez looking 
nrournfully at the rare visitors. Santa Sophia, 
till used as a mosque and its precious mosaics 
1ot yet given back to us by Mr. Whittemore 
nd his American fellow-workers, was thronged 
vith Russian soldiers and popes, the bedraggled 

irvivors of Wrangel’s army. ‘They would 
vander all day through the building that only 
ve years before was to have been the setting 
or the pomp of the Orthodox Czar. After an 
fternoon spent at the Sulaimaniyeh Mosque 
‘ came out to see a string of shaggy Bactrian 
camels kneeling by the roadside while their 
\fongoloid masters sat and drank coffee. They 
nade up, perhaps, one of the last caravans to 
zet through somehow from Central Asia along 
che age-old route from Byzantium to Cathay. 

In those days of the inter-Allied occupa- 
tion the Eyub Mosque was, theoretically at 
least, open to all comers. Few availed them- 
selves of the risky privilege of seeing the most 
revered building in or near the city. But a 
foolhardy French friend and I determined to 
get inside. We chose, as it turned out, the 
worst possible day. It was a Thursday evening, 
and when we had watched the golden glow over 
the city through the cypresses of the cemetery 
we dropped down the slope into the white 
mosque. ‘The first courtyard seemed empty. 
The bare branches of the plane trees made a 
trellis against the pale blue sky. We peered 
through the gilded lattice behind which are 
preserved the mantle and the sword of the 
Prophet as well as some hairs from his beard. 
Then we moved into the main hall, which, as 
in all such buildings in the climate of Turkey, 
is covered in. 

The vast hall was thronged with people. 
Dervishes were whirling. Not a man made a 
move, but we could sense an immense hos- 
tility. After some minutes we felt that we 
were marked men. Slowly we edged towards 
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SULTAN SELIM MOSQUE, ADRIANOPLE 


the doors. Not a sound, not a glance. When 
we were half way across the first courtyard 
we turned round. The huge entrance was a 
mass of men staring at us. We understood. 

The Eyub Mosque has long been closed 
to all outsiders, although Atatiirk secularised 
his country, suppressed the dervishes, and forced 
men to wear peaked caps and hats so that their 
ritual prostrations at prayer might be made 
more difficult. Now that he has gone and 
there is more religious tolerance, the Turks 
have shown that they are still attached, in the 
main, to many of the traditions of Islam, but 
most of all are they true to the splendid military 
traditions of their forefathers. 

Although so much seems changed in 
Turkey and the capital is no longer on the 
Bosphorus, this does not mean that Istanbul 
has no longer the strategic importance of 
Constantinople. Napoleon is said to have 
exclaimed: ‘After all, the great question is 
‘Who shall have Constantinople ? ’ ”’ 

Istanbul has been a Turkish town for less 
than 500 years. The Osmanlis held Brusa in 
Asia Minor from 1327. Adrianople, only 
140 miles west of Byzantium, was Turkish 
for nearly a century before Mohammed II 
rode into Santa Sophia as a conqueror. 

The eastern Greek Empire lasted 800 years 





after the horsemen of Allah had broken the 
mould of the ancient world in the seventh 
century. Cut off as it was from the Levant, 
from most of the countries around the Medi- 
terranean, Constantinople remained, with ups 
and downs, the rich capital of an empire, be- 


cause it could draw upon the lands of the 
Danube and the great rivers of Russia. Until 


the Mongol invasions of the thirteenth century, 
by breaking the old caravan communications 
with Central Asia and by wiping out the rich 
civilisation of Kiev, had cu¢ off the city-empire 
from the north, nothing could destroy Byzan- 
tium. The old and new Bulgarian empires 
in the Balkans were kept at bay. 

Even when Constantinople was caught 
between Anatolia and Adrianople, both in 
Turkish hands, the pincers took a century to 
close upon the city. 

To-day Turkey is menaced as was the 
Byzantium of the fifteenth century. If the 
new barbarians are not in Adrianople (it lies 
right on the Bulgaro-Turkish border) they are 
under its walls. Germany has a long Black 
Sea frontier stretching from the Danube to 
within eighty-five miles of Istanbul. The 
northern shores of Asia Minor, from the 
Bosphorus to Batum, must be defended against 
a possible German attack. The configuration 
of the land makes for defence. Anatolia is a 
plateau whose shores are nearly everywhere 
more or less precipitous or at least backed 
by high mountains. Although Russia’s attitude 
is enigmatic, it may be taken as settled that 
Stalin will engage in no fighting. 'The Russians 
do not want to get involved in another Caucasian 
cimpaign. 

The immediate menace lies farther west. 
What is the position ? The Chatalja lines still 
stand. They are only twenty-five miles from 
Istanbul, and they cross the narrow isthmus 
of Turkish Thrace from Lake Derkos on the 
Black Sea to Biiyiik Chekmeje Bay on the Sea 
of Marmora. The lines are, therefore, a glacis 
to protect the city. Almost all Turkey in 
Europe lies beyond and to the west of them 
(it is about 115 miles from the town of Chatalja 
to Adrianople), and this flat, funnel-sheped 
peninsula is the worst possible place on which 
to fight a defensive war. Land communications 
all lead back to the Istanbul bottle-neck, 
leaving on the sea the rear of any army operating 
elsewhere. It would seem, therefore, if the 
Turks are forced into war, that they would 
prepare to stand on the Chatalja lines, but 
only if they were quite sure that the lines could 
not be turned from the sea. The lines do 
not in any way bar access to the Sea of Marmora, 
and they might conceivably be turned by a 
landing on the twenty-five odd miles of Black 
Sea shore between Derkos and Rumeli Hissar 
at the Black Sea end of the Bosphorus. 

So here again command of the sea will be 
the determining factor. The great question is, 
“Who shall have Constantinople ? ” 
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THE CREATOR OF 
“MODERN QUEEN ANNE” 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF NORMAN SHAW 
By HAROLD FALKNER 


T the age of eighty-five, Sir Reginald 
Blomfield has done the mistress art 
a great service, in recording his 
recollections of the greatest architect 
of the second half of the nineteenth century 
Richard Norman Shaw, A Study. (Batsford, 
12s. 6d.) 

It will be retorted that there were no 
great architects in that period. ‘To some 
extent Shaw’s saying “I was intended by 
nature to be an engineer, but somehow missed 
my tip ”’—I think he meant “ cue ’—* and 
have become a so-called architect”’ is true. 
This is the circuitous path he travelled: 
Apprenticed to William Burn, a “ very 
humdrum ” architect—and humdrum archi- 
tects were very stuffy stuff in the 1860’s 
Shaw, who was born in Edinburgh in 1831, 
went to the Academy School (evenings only) 
under Cockerell. Now Cockerell could claim, 


FLETE, DEVON, 1878. 


if anyone could, to be the direct continuer 
of the eighteenth-century English tradition. 
But Shaw had ideas of his own, and the 
classics had as much effect on him as water 
on a duck’s back. He then followed Philip 
Webb as chief assistant in Street’s office, in 
the mid-stream of the Gothic Revival. After 
a year on the Continent (R.A. travelling 
studentship), where he seems to have drawn 
every existing Gothic detail and some Renais- 
sance, he set up a practice with Eden Nesfield, 
a son of the designer of so many great formal 
gardens, which, thanks to Shaw’s enthusiasm 
and the latter’s social influence, soon became 
a thriving one. The practical part of the 
business he must have picked up in Burn’s 
office. His power of design, rigorously 
repressed by Street, must have been at burst- 
ing point, and was at first only a little curbed 
by the fact that he was a born artist. 





For Lord Mildmay of Flete 
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RICHARD NORMAN SHAW, BR.A., 
1896 


He worked in the free Gothic tradition, 
because it gave scope for his imaginative 
fertility and because it was extremely popular 
with his prospective clients. Those were the 
palmy days of painting and architecture. The 
industrial revolution, which was destroying 
the countryside, produced a stream of rich 
men, and their fashion was to buy country 
estates and build themselves houses thereon. 
The stream flowed through Shaw’s office, 
floating into it Armstrong, Combe, Ismay, 
Scrimgeour, Baring, and a host of others. 
There is a legend that Sh w had a letter 
printed: “Mr. Norman Shaw presents his 
compliments to Lord and regrets that 
owing to pressure of work he is unable to accept 
his commission,” the “ Lord ” being cut out in 
most cases for the lesser “‘ Mister,” and that 
his pupils maliciously added “‘ but Mr. Ernest 
George whose office is —— will be very 
pleased to do so.” 





At first medizval tradition prevailed, 
but as early as 1872 in New Zealand Chambers, 
and in 1876 at Swan House, Chelsea, Queen 
Anne is triumphant. At 170, Queen’s Gate 
(for the then American Ambassador) the 
tradition is pure Georgian, until in 1891 
Chesters is exactly what one might expect 
from Cockerell’s greatest pupil. I have been 
told that Shaw in his last years considered 
this his best work, so the circuitous path 
arrives after forty years at its goal: the 
re-establishment of the Wren tradition in 
which Sir Ernest George, Sir Edwin Lutyens, 
Sir Reginald himself, and a host of other 
contemporary architects were to make their 
names. 


Shaw must also be acknowledged as part- 
originator of the garden-city idea through 
his part in the design and lay-out of Bedford 
Park, though the initiative seems really to 
rest in the speculation of Jonathan Carr : 


*Tis there a village I'll erect 
With Norman Shaw’s assistance 
Where men may lead a chaste, correct, 
Esthetical existence. 


That was in 1876, and the quaint, Jacobean, 
but solid and reasonable houses really origin- 
ated the type of small house which was de- 
signed by architects for a generation, and has 
been mass-produced in millions along the 
by-passes by the speculative builders of the 
last twenty years. 


I was brought up within a few hundred 
yards of Shaw’s first big work, Knight’s 
Bank, Farnham. It towered up above the 
street like a great ship’s stern, of four storeys : 
an overhanging mass of oak and medizval 
detail. It was destroyed in 1933 and replaced 
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PIERREPONT, 
FARNHAM. 
1876 





A typical exam- 
ple of Shaw’s 
draftsmanship 
which was greatly 
admired 





by a building for Lloyds Bank incorporating fragments of Shaw’s work. 

Apprenticed to a firm of “steam joiners,” Shaw’s favourite 
builders, I came in contact with the men—Richard Loman, foreman, 
the le Clercs, Ventham, More, Stapley, and many others—who had 
worked on Shaw’s jobs, from the Bank to Flete in Devon. All spoke 
very highly of Shaw, the architect and gentleman: his amazing 
knowledge of their crafts and multitudinous details, every one of 
which he either drew or revised himself. Later I found the Pierrepont 
drawings and correspondence. It appears that his practice 
was to send out the originals and keep tracings. The corre- 
spondence (letters were not copied) was carried out by ques- 
tion and answer on tracings between himself, Ernest Newton, 
who seems to have lived on the job, the foreman, and Frank 
Birch the builder. 

They show Shaw as a charming and genial personality, 
pretty often in scrapes with his client, but with a boyish 
delight in his work, and a considerable leaning towards the 
engineering side, and of course revelling in Gothic mouldings 
and carving, but without the slightest intention of medizval 
construction. The surface was oak (when it could be afforded), 
the backbone was steel and deal. When it came to pulling 
down the bank, it was found that the front was hung on 
girders (some used as stanchions), and brickwork as we 
should now use concrete. 

Sir Reginald speaks from personal contact with Shaw, 
and reveals some unknown episodes. Shaw’s quarrel with 
the R.I.B.A. and refusal on two occasions of their Gold Medal 
is, of course, well known. But the incident of the refusal 
of Liverpool Cathedral (surely the greatest temptation ever 
offered to an architect) is new, as is the refusal of a baronetcy. 
The relationship of Shaw and Mortis is interestingly told. 
They had two things in common, an intense love of the 
beautiful, and enormous inventive power and industry. In 
everything else, particularly in politics, they differed. Shaw, 
Sir Reginald believes, regarded Morris “‘ as just a tradesman, 
and, as for his socialism, that it was just a pose.” He “ forgot 
that Morris was not only a poet but a creative artist.” It is 
one of the misfortunes of architecture that the two outstanding 
personalities of the late Victorian age were thus antipathetic 
to one another ; but the fanciful and impetuous “ Topsy,” 
and the clear, cool-headed Scot were temperamentally 
oppoced. 

Sir Reginald summarises Shaw’s achievement, and his 
own faith in the future of architecture, in a passage that 
deserves to be quoted : 


When he designed Chesters, Shaw had completed the circle. He 
had emancipated himself from the neo-Gothic with which he had 
started in Street’s office. In his long and extraordinarily successful 
career he had revolutionized the architecture of the English country 
house, and had rescued the great tradition of the 18th century from 
oblivion into which it had been thrust by the revivalists. In the 
end he fully recognized the futility of the Gothic revival, and in 
a letter to Mr. Quennell, written in 1910, he made his palinode. 

It was always supposed,”’ he said, ‘‘ that Gothic was to develop, 





























What he 
The deplorable practice of ‘‘ Free Renaissance,” 
as it was called forty years ago, the neglect of ignorance of the classical tradition, 
and the shirking of serious study of the scholarship of architecture have led 
to the substitution of the theories of M. Corbusier, and the practice of Russian 


So the cycle has come round and Shaw is with the prophets. 
foretold has come to pass. 


Our young men are in 
** gentle development,” 


and German architects, for our national tradition. 
such a desperate hurry they will have none of the 


that ‘‘ grafting on the old stock,’’ which, as Shaw said, is the only road to 
progress. 
would follow their own great tradition. 


Only in one point Shaw was wrong; he thought that the French 
They have not done so and are now 
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and there was any amount of tall talk as to what it was to do, but 
it didn’t do anything. It was like a cut flower, pretty to look at, 
but fading away before your eyes, and if we don’t take care the 
English Renaissance that we now have will do the same—so unlike 
the French.” 


THE HALL ORIEL, ADCOTE, SALOP. 1876 


At Pierrepont and Adcote “Shaw introduced a feature found in all his 


larger country houses—the great hall ” 
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the worst offenders. I shall not live to see it, but 
I nurse the unconquerable hope that out of this 
chaotic welter of experiment and failure our 
English tradition will again emerge chastised and 
fortified by adversity. 

Sir Reginald in his own breezy way gives 
a very clear account of the imbroglio which 
resulted in the re-building of the Regent 
Street Quadrant, after Shaw’s death. The 
Piccadilly Hotel was of course completed. 
The Crown Lands Department appointed a 
small committee—Sir Reginald, Aston-Webb, 
and Ernest Newton—to carry out Shaw’s 
scheme so far as it could be reconciled to 
the ideas of the tenants. Eliminating his 
“supporters,” Sir Reginald carried on, and 
it is a testimony to his driving power that the 
scheme was completed with so much loyalty 
to his dead colleague’s intention. The Gaiety 
Theatre was one of Shaw’s later designs ; is 
it too much to hope that the re-building under 
the L.C.C.’s widening scheme will incorporate 
the present fagades ? 

One of the pleasantest features of the 
book is the chapter devoted to Shaw’s circle 
of pupils and assistants—Edward Prior, 
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CRAGSIDE, NORTHUMBERLAND. 


1870. 
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BEDFORD PARK. 1876-77. 


For Lord Armstrong. 


“* He is said to have made the drawings for this house in one day” 
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Shaw’s last important work (1905) 
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Mervyn Macartney, Ernest Newton, 
Gerald Horsley, and Lethaby—known 
as “‘ the Family.” The author himself 
became an intimate, though unofficial, 
member of it, having conceived a 
mistrust of Ruskin’s teaching since 
the days of the ‘“ Hinskey Diggers.” 
“The more I saw of Gothic revival- 
ism,” he says, “the more convinced 
I became that it was not so much ar 
as play-acting.” He soon gravitated 
towards Shaw’s “ family,”’ and in hi 
reminiscences are to be found evi 
dences that Sir Reginald has los 
none of his old fire and the abilit 
to give athletic punches to those wh 
trespass upon his convictions. Lethaby 
—“a genial soul, and on any subject 
except sport, of which he was entirel 
ignorant, well worth hearing ”—i 
paid warm tribute. 

Lethaby could be very eloquent whe 
he got under way and was moved by thing 
he disliked, and he followed up his rhetori 


(right) NEW ZEALAND CHAM 
BERS, LEADENHALL STREE1 
1872 
(left) ENTRANCE, 170, QUEEN’ 
GATE. 1888 
The dawn of the Queen Anne revive 
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with wise suggestions for improvements. I do 
not know if there was thunder in the air, and if 
the Bridge was already threatened, but as early as 
1896 he wrote ‘‘ Waterloo Bridge, as it stands, is 
second only in importance to St. Paul’s, and must 
be preserved at any cost and sacrifice.” If the 
L.C.C. had only heeded these words we should 
have been spared the odious crime of its destruction, 
the most damnable municipal blunder in the whole 
history of London. 

Shaw probably regretted that he had not 
paid more attention to Cockerell and profited 
by a school education. As it was, he learnt 
in the best of schools, “on the job.” His 
born instinct for architecture, his everlasting 


NONE 


HE man who writes about golf is apt 

to get a somewhat distorted eye which 

looks at everything from the point of 

view of his game. Especially is this 

so in these barren days when subjects 
are hard to come by. So I may be forgiven 
if, when I read General Wavell’s Cambridge 
lectures on Generalship, lately published in 
The Times, I kept my weather eye open for 
some words of wisdom having a _ golfing 
application. 

I was not disappointed in my search. 
Napoleon used always to enquire of any general 
whose claims for command he was considering, 
“Is he lucky?” but, according to General 
Wavell, what he really meant was “‘ Is he bold ?” 
That comes surely pat to the purpose and can 
be translated straightway into golfing terms. 
Certain golfers get the reputation of being 
lucky. Sometimes they are very famous ; 
sometimes they are only known to the small 
circle of their own club. In either case, can 
anybody who knows them, however malevolent 
or envious he may feel, lay his hand on his 
heart and say that those lucky players are not 
also bold players? If he is an honest man 
I do not believe he can. There are no two more 
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CHESTERS, NORTHUMBERLAND. 1891. 


** Shaw’s last word in domestic architecture and, in its elevation, the best thing he ever did ” 


industry, and charm of manner, brought him 
through, while other men fell by the wayside : 
Prior relapsed to the Slade Professorship at 
Cambridge, Lethaby to the surveyorship of 
Westminster, Macartney to that of St. Paul’s, 
and Henry Wilson, Seddings’s most gifted 
and successful pupil, to jewellery. 

Of Shaw’s work generally it may be said 
that it was never out of harmony with its 
surroundings ; that he never destroyed any- 
thing that was old and good ; that when he 
had the money, as at Flete, it is genuine and 
solid. But he was something more than a 
clever medizvalist. His planning was his 
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strongest point, and it was planning to produce 
architecture as well as convenience for his 
clients. Pierrepont and Chesters as country 
houses (I always thought Bryanstone missed 
the boat), and 170, Queen’s Gate as a 
town house, were twenty years ahead of 
their time. 

What Shaw invented has become a 
commonplace. But he was the greatest 
influence for good in his time, and twenty 
years after. For the moment it has all been 
swept away, or shall I say submerged? But 
it will come back, simplified, chastened, and 
perhaps polished. It will come back. 


BUT THE BRAVE 


often quoted golfing aphorisms than “ Never 
up, never in”’ and ‘‘ The hole will not come 
to you,” and they are direct incitements, born 
of bitter experience, to boldness. 

The most obvious example that I can recall 
of a player universally deemed lucky, though 
he belongs to a now by-gone generation, was 
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Freddie Tait, and there was certainly no bolder 
player, especially upon the green. No doubt 
he was human and so sometimes short, but I 
certainly can never remember seeing him short 
when all was lost if he was not up, and that is 
a thing that cannot be said of many people. 
Two famous “ lucky ”’ putts of his I saw with 
my own eyes. One he holed to save his neck 
on the twentieth green at Hoylake in the semi- 
final of the Championship against John Low. 
It must have been ten yards or so in length, 
and, having been that day a strong partisan 


on the other side, I am still inclined to deem it 
rather lucky, because he struck it for once 
without much apparent study and with rather 
a despairing air. 

The other was in the same year, 1898, 
against Mr. Mure Fergusson in the St. George’s 
Vase at Sandwich. ‘Their scores were equal 
going to the home hole, and one of them must 
be the winner. Mure was a yard from the hole 
in three, and Freddie was far away at the back 
of the green with, as it now seems, hills and 
dales to cross. He holed it, and Mure, feeling 
that heaven was against him, missed. In both 
those instances we are entitled to say that it 
was hard luck on the man who was robbed of 
his prey, but I really don’t know that we are 
entitled to call the long putt lucky. It was no 
luckier than any other long putt, and it had 
the supreme virtue that the striker knew that 
it was neck or nothing and did the one essential 
thing—he gave the hole a chance. 

Freddie’s reputation for luck did not rest 
only on his long putts holed at crucial moments, 
but also on his recoveries. Here again there 
was a natural, rather than a miraculous, explana- 
tion. He was extremely strong, although when 
he was keeping on the course—ard he could 
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play as faultlessly and accurately as anyone on 
his good days—he held that dangerous strength 
of his under rigid control and seemed to hit 
the ball in a gentle and caressing way. But 
when he did get into trouble, then he had all 
that latent power at his disposal and could do 
things with it that were altogether beyond the 
reach of the ordinary mortal. Even so, strength 
alone will not make a great recoverer ; there 
is something more important, namely, the never 
giving up heart, the believing that the im- 
possible can be accomplished. 

In that respect Freddie was nobly armed ; 
he always held his head up ; he never looked 
for a moment as if he had abandoned hope. 
So it was with another desperate recoverer, 
Walter Hagen, and so also with Mr. Wethered, 
in his wild-driving days, when year after year 
he used to break his opponents’ hearts in the 
President’s Putter at Rye by emerging on to 
the green from impossible places amid bents 
and sandhills. Nobody can do these things 
without what would be called in another game 
** power of cue,”’ but he must have a stout heart 
as well. It is very seldom the despairing shot 
that ends by the hole ; it far more often stays 
in the bunker. As General Wavell quoted in 
his last lecture, ‘* No battle was ever lost until 
the leader thought it so.” 

So far as I know, no one has ever called 
James Braid a particularly lucky player, but I 
can think of no one who more thoroughly 
deserved to be called a bold one. A man who, 
with the Championship in his pocket, goes 
for the sixteenth green at St. Andrews out of 


““ Deacon Sime ” and lands on the railway is 
unquestionably bold. It did not stop him 
winning, neither did his famous eight at the 
Cardinal at Prestwick, though a little caution 
there would have saved him a couple of shots. 
He never, when I watched him, altered his 
tactics because he was apparently safe in the 
haven; there was always a fine, confident 
audacity about his game, and no doubt the 
confidence was justified, for no man could get 
better out of trouble if ever he were in it. 

It would be easy, on the other side, to 
cite some famous players who have not, on the 
whole, done quite so well as their merits seemed 
to justify, for the reason that they grew too 
careful on the green when victory was Near. 
However, I do not intend to do so, for it is an 
amiable weakness, in the sense that most of us 
suffer from it if we see a chance of winning the 
monthly medal. 

In a rather less exalted walk of golfing 
life I can think of one friend who was always 
accused of being lucky, especially in the 
defamatory respect of jumping bunkers. Why 
should I not risk a libel action and name him ? 
Mr. J. E. Tomkinson, once the greatest of 
squash racket players and a golfer whom no 
man could encounter with too light a heart. 
Certainly, to his despairing opponents, his ball 
did seem to leap over chasms where they would 
have much preferred it to remain; certainly 
it did now and again fly into the hole from a 
long way off to their great perturbation. Some- 


_ times they grew almost fatalistic about it, but 
Lin their most embittered moments they never 
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attempted to deny that he had a fine, brave, 
calm spirit which deserved these little bits 
of good luck, if they were luck, so far as they 
can be deserved. Moreover, they occasionally 
forgot that there were days on which they were 
lucky themselves, with less deserts. 

My memory is a little dim in the matter, 
but I am nearly sure that it was in a foursome 
against him (a ‘‘ dinner match ” on which some 
wagers depended) that I played the most out- 
rageously and scandalously lucky shot that I 
can recall. It was at the sixteenth hole at 
Woking, a short hole over a pond; my tee 
shot was as nearly topped as makes no matter, 
and the ball ducked-and-draked across the 
water to lie close to the hole ; I believe in fact 
that it lay dead and that we got a two which 
won us the match. We can all do it sometimes, 
though not so often as the brave ones can. 
Apart from the psychological side of the 
question there is also, I think, a technical one 
not without interest. The man who hits a 
running type of shot with a good deal of over- 
spin on the ball is always likely to gain the 
reputation of being lucky, since a ball so struck 
has considerable power of fighting its way 
through or over obstructions. On the other 
hand, the player whose shots are “ all carry ” 
will probably enjoy fewer of these agreeable 
accidents ; he is more often either over or in 
and there is an end of it. However, this is 
perhaps to refine too much. Let us rather, 
who are not very brave, freely admit that the 
lucky player is the bold one. and leave it at 
that. 


THE WELSH PLANT BREEDING STATION 


The Results of Past Research and Their Application to War-time Needs and Problems—Breeding Improved and 
Disease-resistant Strains of Clover and Oats—General Investigation into Grassland Problems 


By SIR R. GEORGE STAPLEDON, C.B.E., M.A., F.R.S. 


HE researches of the Welsh Plant- 
breeding Station, like those of other 
institutes, have naturally been greatly 
affected by the war. The extent to 
which our activities have been modified 
will be apparent when I say that five of the 
senior members of the staff have been seconded, 
practically whole-time, to assist the War Agri- 
cultural Executive Committees, while another 
senior member of the staff devotes a good deal 
of his time to outside work connected with the 
growing-on and inspection of crops of Aberyst- 
wyth seeds, which are being multiplied for 
distribution by the Seed Growers’ Associations 





and leading seed houses in many different parts 
of England, as well as in Wales. Add to this 
the fact that I am, myself, at present devoting 
most of my time to the new Grassland Improve- 
ment Station near Stratford-on-Avon, and have 
brought one of my senior colleagues with me, 
and it will be appreciated that our work at 
Aberystwyth must necessarily be proceeding 
in something in the nature of an undertone. 
This is a little ironical, because up to the 
commencement of the war, and from the open- 
ing of the Station in 1919, our laboratory accom- 
modation at the old Agricultural Building in 
the town was, to say the least of it, inadequate. 


The fine and commodious new Research 
Buildings recently erected on Penglais (near 
the National Library of Wales) were completed 
just as the war was beginning, and no sooner 
had we all settled in than we began to be drafted 
away, each of us to our several war activities. 
A research station working on a well 
conceived programme can, however, con- 
trive to maintain its main threads of 
investigational activity, moving forward with- 
out discarding any of the hard-won results 
of years of patient endeavour. This we have 
been able to do largely because for many years 
we have been working on pre-defined lines 
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and because, as plant breeders, it suffices to 
keep our stocks growing and to continue only 
the major lines of work at something approach- 
ing full pressure. To do this much, however, 
implies a thoroughly competent and well 
trained staff of assistants (farm, garden and 
laboratory) long in the employ of the Station 
and well versed in the normal routine. It 
implies, too, not infrequent visits to the Station 
of those senior members of staff responsible 
for the researches. Theirs is a heavy task. 
Provided these hectic years of war endeavour 
are not too long-drawn-out, the research worker 
5, however, the gainer, and his researches are 
likely to be vitalised by some months or even 
a few years’ intimate contact with farmers and 
with the everyday problems of farming. This 
vitalising effect is likely to be greatest in cases 
where the research worker is also a keen 
practical man, and perhaps the son of a farmer. 
This is, in fact, the case with nearly all my senior 
staff, and I rejoice that they have been given 
the opportunity materially to aid in the food- 
production campaign and to bring agricultural 
science, at its best, to the doors of the farmer, 
and in doing so to gain invaluable experiences— 
experiences which will, assuredly, translate 
themselves in enhanced usefulness to our 
researches when, after the war, we can all settle 
down again. 

Our normal work proceeds along five main 
lines. Grass breeding, clover breeding, oat 
breeding, seed production of herbage species, 
ind general investigations into grassland prob- 
lems. The most recent development in grass 
breeding has been to include the bent grasses 
(Agrostis species) in our plant-breeding pro- 
gramme. ‘The bent grasses are highly variable, 
and the better of these, when mingling with 
white clover, constitute fairly good grazing 
swards. An improved bent would undoubtedly 
fulfil a useful purpose for re-grassing on land 
of the lower grades. We are proceeding with 
this work, and, for the rest are maintaining our 
normal procedure, aiming at ever improving 
those strains, such as the S.23 perennial rye- 
grass and S.143 cocksfoot, already available 
to the farmer. We are also developing a new 
strain of perennial rye-grass, intermediate 
between the early (hay type) S.24 and the 
late (pasture type) S.23. 

The clover breeding is kept moving forward 
on the same lines—but, in addition, in 1936 
we began researches aimed at producing a 
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strain of red clover 
resistant to clover sick- 
ness, and this import- 
ant work is not being 
allowed to languish. 

A very consider- 
able acreage of some 
of the best productive 
arable land in England 
and more particularly 
in Midland, Southern 
and Eastern counties, 
is more or less badly 
affected by what is 
generally known as 
“clover. sickness.” 
Red clover and many 
other leguminous crops 
cannot be successfully 
grown on such land 
except at long intervals 
of eight to ten years. 

Clover sickness is 
due to two distinct 
causes: clover eel- 
worm (Tylenchus de- 
vastratix) and a para- 
sitic fungus known as 
clover rot (Sclerotinia 
trifoliorum). The 
former attacks the 
plants at nearly all 
growth stages, while 
the latter is most 
virulent during the 
first autumn. 

The indirect, as 
well as the direct, loss 
due to these two dis- 
eases must be very con- 
siderable, since red 
clover not only pro- 
duces valuable fodder 
but is also one of the 
most effective means of 
restoring the fertility of the land in readiness 
for future crops. 

All existing red clover varieties are highly 
susceptible to both the eelworm and_ the 


fungus, but all seem to contain a very small 
proportion of plants with a fair degree of 


resistance. 

With:a view to breeding strains with a high 
degree of resistance to these two diseases, plants 
which were apparently 
less susceptible than 
the majority were 
selected from various 
clover-sick fields. 
These were hand- 
crossed and the result- 
ing progenies were 
tested out on infected 
land. The most re- 
sistant of these were 
then crossed and their 
offspring again sub- 
jected to field tests. 
The results so far 
obtained from _ these 
tests are quite” promis- 
ing and seem _ to 
indicate that it will 
be possible to pro- 
duce in the immediate 
future new _ strains 
which will be consider- 
ably more resistant 
than any of the exist- 
ing varieties. 

The war has 
served to emphasise 
the enormous import- 
ance of the oat crop. 
The general suitability 
of the grain and straw 
of oats for stock- 
feeding purposes, and 
the wide range of 
adaptability of its 
several varieties to 
soils varying in _pro- 
ductivity, puts this 
crop in the forefront 
of the cereals in area 
and in the extent of 
its distribution. It is 
important and 
valuable crop in the 
maintenance of soil 
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fertility when utilised in a well balanced system 
of stock and crop husbandry. 

In order to secure the maximum yields 
of oats it is essential that the varieties used 
are adapted to the general cropping conditions, 
and in particular to the degree of fertility of 
the soil in which they are to be grown. In 
the work of breeding new varieties the im- 
portance of adaptability is receiving much 
attention. Careful study is made of the 
varietal types, and crosses are made with the 
aim of selecting from the offspring new 
and improved strains to meet specific require- 
ments. 

The oat investigations are in consequence 
devoted to the production of strains suitable 
for soils of high, medium and low cropping 
capacity. Other special and important attri- 
butes, such as resistance to disease and, in the 
case of varieties for good soils, resistance to 
lodging, also receive attention. With the 
increased use of machinery for harvesting, the 
importance of resistance to lodging needs no 
emphasis. It is important, too, when oats are 
under-sown with a seeds mixture, while with 
an expansion in the use of the combined har- 
vester, a stiff, short-strawed variety would be 
an invaluable asset. We have, therefore, paid 
special attention to resistance to lodging, and 
our 8.84, a white-grained variety bred for soils 
of good fertility for use in the spring, contributed 
largely and very satisfactorily to last year’s oat 
harvest in Wales. An interesting variety of 
much promise is also our S.172, a winter hardy 
white-grained variety with short, stiff straw, the 
straw being only three-fifths of the length of 
that of grey winter. 

Our work on herbage seed production is 
now limited to observations on trials already 
laid down and to advisory activities. The 
same is largely true of our general grassland 
investigations. Because of our close association 
with many of the county committees we are, 
however, given ample opportunities for noting 
new problems, and for setting down seeds 
mixture trials under the widest possible con- 
ditions. In all of these we are largely con- 
centrating upon the problems connected with 
re-seeding direct upon the upturned sod of 
old and worthless grassland—of grassland so 
poor, so run-out and so hungry as to be in- 
capable of growing a respectable cereal crop. 
In acres such grasslands represent a potential 
source of stock feed of immense importance 
to the nation. 
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THE EDGAR ALLAN POE OF PAINTING 


JAMES PRYDE, 1869-1941 
By JAN GORDON 


HEN a well known artist dies the critic is expected 
at once to point out not only the exact kind of 
pedestal he is to occupy in the Temple of Fame 
but also its precise height compared with other 
pedestals already there. But I am not at all 
sure of the exact kind or height of pedestal that futurity will 
accord to James Pryde who died on February 24 at the age of 
71. Indeed, by an odd factor one might say that Pryde’s 
pedestal has altered height during every decade since 1900. 

At the beginning of the century Pryde’s reputation would 
have rested on his half of the pioneer work that the Beggarstatf 
Brothers (Pryde and William Nicholson) had been doing in 
posters and wood-block prints. Severely simplified, in broad 
decorative masses of black, white, perfectly toned greys or 
ochres, and perhaps a dash of vermilion, these works led the 
way to a full half of the best poster work done since their time. 
In 1910 any painting by Pryde, weird and sinister simplifications 
of canopied bedrooms, Piranesi-like arches or ruins emotionally 
heightened, would have been considered the clou of an Inter- 
national or a Goupil Salon. In 1920 Pryde seemed buried 
by the rush of new theories from France. In 1930 critics were 





AN ANCIENT HARBOUR 
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THE GIANT 
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still hunting the pasticheur, and Pryde’s debts to Daumier, 
Callot and Piranesi were too marked for him to avoid the easy 
fashionable sneer. But in 1933, his exhibition at the Leicester 
Galleries, mostly of past work, was sufficiently striking and 
sufficiently allied to the recently recognised surrealism. 
People could then see that Pryde was a genuine creator 
of haunted imagination with an uncommon gift for low-toned, 
almost monochromatic pigment often almost Rembrandtesque 
in quality. But by this time the brilliant half-originator of 
modern poster technique had been nearly forgotten. 
A Spanish proverb says “ It is better to be the head of 
a mouse than the tail of a lion.”” If we may count the poster 
as a pretty large mouse among the plastic arts, then Pryde will 
always have a prominent historical place as the half of an 
important mouse’s head. But if we count “ painting” as 
one of the lions it would be invidious to call Pryde no more 
than a tail. True, one might be able to write a history of 
British Art without having to include Pryde, although one 
might have to bring in other artists with less natural talents 
than he had. But his paintings lead into a cul de sac and he 
can have no disciples. Vlaminck, the French landscape 
painter, used to say of himself : ‘‘ J’ai soupé dans mon assiette,”’ 
ee ee meaning that he had licked his particular platter clean. Indeed, 
THE ARCHWAY ,one might say that Vlaminck has so industriously wiped his 
In the possession of Mr. J. Gibson Jarvie platter round and round that we are too often tired of his 
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THE STUDIO 
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formula, striking though the best examples 
are. Pryde also chose a small particular dish 
and he also has wiped his platter clean, though, 
less productive than Vlaminck, he has given 
us too few rather than too many specimens. 

That Pryde studied in Paris is significant, 
and that studying under Bougereau he dis- 
covered Daumier to follow is more significant 
still, for he must have been one of the first 
British artists to do so. At that time student 
art was either chasing after the impressionists, 
Puvis de Chavannes or Jean Paul Laurens. 
Daumier’s masterly handling of pigment, his 
resolute suppression of everything that was 
not significant to the result, had been perceived 
only by Baudelaire and a few enthusiasts. But 
in Pryde it found an artist to whose purpose 
it was exactly suited. 
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The name of this purpose might be 
borrowed from the volume of Edgar Allan Poe, 
Tales of Mystery and Imagination. ‘There is 
indeed a strong affiliation between the tempers 
of Poe and Pryde. Pryde is the master of the 
mysterious upright. One of his best pictures 
of a tall four-poster bed is entitled ‘‘’T he Tomb.’ 
The ship’ seen in an opening in the clouds 
between high pillars in ‘‘ An Anc'ent Harbour ”’ 
might well be Poe’s Flying Dutchman striving 
for a landfall. In all his most impressive 
paintings the same device is used, the upright 
bed-posts, the upright pillars, the heightened 
arch, the tall tower, or “‘ The Giant’? who 
himself becomes a monument, dwarfing by 
suggestionall about him. In ‘‘ The Stud‘o”’ he 
discovers strangeness in the combination of 
uprights and a globe, a formula now rendered 


commonplace by the surrealists. Like Poe he 
has a limited vocabulary, but how effective ; 
and like Poe the methods are exactly suited to 
the matter. Like Poe also at least some of 
the value of his work depends on the fact 
that there is not too much of it. If Poe 
had been as prolific as Balzac, or Pryde as 
prolific as Brangwyn, both would be almost 
unbearable. 

To estimate Pryde’s exact place is, as | 
have said, not easy. Values in painting swing 
continually between the Classic and_ the 
Romantic. At present the Romantic is on 
the up-and-up, and with it Pryde may be 
carried a bit above his final position, which, 
however, will always be among the significant 
poets of British painting. 

Photographs by courtesy of the Leicester Galleries 


A COUNTRYWOMAN’S DIARY 


“§ HE Welsh—and I have said this before 
—are seldom given a square deal by 
the rest of Britain. (Look at the novels 
that people write about them !—though 

I must except the delightful one that 
Miss Margaret Kennedy wrote a year or two 
ago.) ‘The truth of the matter is that the 
Welsh, like the rest of us, have their faults 
—only they aren’t the same faults as those of 
the English. But even those least fitted to 
understand the Celtic temperament must have 
paid homage to that ‘‘ town in South Wales ”’ that 
was recently blitzed three nights in succession. 

The day following the third blitz I was 
travelling between Swansea and Cardiff. There 
were some evacuees in the train, most of whom 
had been bombed out of house and home. 
One woman said: ‘‘ Three of us was under 
the table, while Ae was unloading his bombs. 
And then he went and dropped the whole lot 
on the hill just behind us! Laugh ? I thought 
we'd have died of laughirg, comirg out from 
under that table ! ” 

The whole carriage-full of people to whom 
she told the story appeared to be as much 
amused by “his” error of judgment as had 
been the three shelterers under the table. 

The nearest thing to a plaint was uttered 
by an elderly woman. ‘“ They didn’t ought to 
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have come three nights running,’”’ she said 
earnestly. ‘‘ Three nights running isn’t fair.” 
The implication seemed to be that if Jerry 
had confined his activities to one night, or 
even two, no one would have had reasonable 
cause for complaint. 

In fact, as the journey slowly proceeded 
through a snowy and blowy landscape, the 
lady who remarked that she hoped “he” 
would fly into a blizzard which she qualified 
with a popular adjective, was rebuked by a 
giggling friend. 

“It’s awful wicked to say so,”’ Jesuitically 
observed the friend. ‘‘ Of course, it’s what most 
of us thinks—but we didn’t ought to say so.” 

What we did say was summed up by a 
grandmother who was taking two children 
into Somersetshire, after the complete destruc- 
tion of her home and theirs. 

““We’ve got through seventeen months of 
it, and we’ll get through this,’”’ she philosophic- 
ally remarked. 

And everybody in the carriage answered 
simultaneously : ‘‘ That’s right.” 

* * * 

N Englishman’s home is his  castle— 

apparently in all circumstances. A woman 
warden who knocked up a householder to tell 
him: ‘ There’s an incendiary bomb in your 


house,”’ received for sole reply the curt re- 
joinder : 

‘‘And is that any business of yours ?” 

* * * 

HE question of what to do in the event 

of an invasion is dividing households— 
my own included . For one thing, we all visual- 
ise the invasion differently, only being at one 
in the conviction that our own village, and our 
own house in particular, will be the enemy’s 
main objective. 

One school of thought is in favour of 
“letting them in to take what they want and 
then they'll go away.” 

Actually, since ‘‘ they” will presumably 
be armed, and we shall not, this scheme is 
practically without an alternative. 

The evacuees in my own house, aged 
twelve and nine, are to go down into the cellar, 
where amenities have been prepared in the 
shape of rugs, pillows, playing-cards, candle 
and matches, and what I think is probably 
the last tin of toffee in the whole county. 

A well meant suggestion reached me con- 
cerning two very young maids who might, it 
was thought, insist upon trying to get to their 
own distant homes, if the invaders were to 
descend upon the house. 

** T’ve warned them that I shall lock them 
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up in their rooms,” declared their employer 
triumphantly. 

The obvious drawback to this humane and 
intelligent suggestion was pointed out to her, 
in colloquial but common-sense terms. 

“And a nice fool you’ll look, when the 
house is set on fire and you can’t get them 
out again!” 

Without necessarily envisaging so dramatic 
a dénouement, it should be possible to restrain 
those who are not amenable to reason—if 
such there should be—by temporarily depriving 
them of shoes. 

They will not get far enough to encumber 
the main roads without them. 

- ~ * 
EFORE leaving the subject of invasion, 

I should like to record the true story of 
the eighty odd year old lady who, since she 
lived alone with two youthful maidservants, 
remarked to her gardener that she thought she 
would have no choice but to open the door to 
any German invaders who might appear there. 

** You can’t do no other, ma’am,”’ agreed 
the gardener. ‘‘ But when you’m let ’un in, 
do ’ee lay down flat on floor. Remember, us 


CORRESPONDE 


THE GREATEST 
INTERNATIONAL XV. 


rO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFI 
Sir,—Mr. Sewell’s article on the 1901 Scottish 
Rugby side in your issue for February 22, was most 
interesting to the veterans of that team. 

There are, I think, several reasons why it 
excelled. Firstly, even in these present days of 
modern education for all, | doubt if any side has 
had more football sense in it throughout the whole 
team than this one had. Eight of its members 
came from the Edinburgh University side; most 
of these were just completing their medical studies 
of five or six years. Three other members were 
just qualifying as chartered accountants, one was 
a Writer to the Signet apprentice, and the remainder 
became successful business men. 

Secondly, all the back division were good 
cricketers as Scotland goes, and so had good hands 
—most essential for an outside. 

Thirdly, all except three came from Edinburgh 
and had played together in many trial games. 
They all knew each other personally, and so a 
happy team went on to the field. 

The team should have gone through the whole 
season with but one forward change. Fasson was 
picked for the English match but was injured in 
the Dublin-Edinburgh University match and had 
to cry off. He played next season against Wales 
and England.—One or THEM. 

rO THE EDITOR OF * COUNTRY LIFI 
Sir,—I was much interested in Mr. E. H. D. 
Sewell’s article on The Greatest International XV, 
as all the six members of it that he mentions as 
belonging to Edinburgh University were ‘‘ medicals’’ 
there with me; ‘‘ Darkie”’ Sivright, who was then 
at Cambridge, came there later, and J. B. Allison, 
who is also referred to, though he got his Inter- 
national cap for Ireland, was only in the Edinburgh 
University ‘‘A’’ team. 

I wonder if any of them are still alive to remem- 
ber the night when a number of coloured students 
headed by Dr. Johnson ran riot in the ‘‘ R.B.” 
and met their Waterloo. Sivright was, I think, 
heavy-weight for Cambridge. Anyhow, that night 
his particular victim went head first down a flight 
of fifty marble steps to take the count, and more, 
on the marble floor at the bottom. Those were 
happy days !—Apbair Dicuton, Royston, Herts. 


BREEDING DOGS FOR SHOW 
POINTS 

TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFI 
Sir,—As ex-Chairman of the Bedlington Terrier 
Association, may I most heartily endorse the views 
expressed by Mr. Murray Thomson in your issue 
for March 1? 

It has been a source of real grief to me to see 
what was a real good sporting dog reduced to such 
a state of ‘‘ toydom”’ that the present-day Bedlington 
seems only to need a green painted stand and four 
little wooden wheels to become one of the grotesque 
woolly lambs of our childhood. 

Where to-day is the deep brisket and the power- 
ful jaw which, to mention two only, were the 
characteristics of the original Bedlington ? Could 
the Bedlington of to-day pick up and carry a hare 
at full gallop ? Would he also go through fire if 
necessary ? No, I am sure he (or she) couldn’t 


and wouldn’t. 

As a sporting dog the Bedlington, to my mind, 
has ceased to exist, and I know that I am not alone 
in deploring the descent of a real game terrier to 


of the "Ome Guard’ll be shooting through the 
windows.” 
* * * 

UITE a number of us who rede bicycles 

in the 1914 war are riding them again 
now—with less energy and skill, maybe, and 
with a greater tendency to use the brakes. 

And as I ride—or, alternatively, push— 
some old, familiar problems come back to 
mind. 

Why has nothing ever been. devised to 
keep a skirt in its proper place, when the wearer 
is on a bicycle? Sooner or latér all skirts, 
even the heaviest ones, blow back over the 
knees of the cyclist. They do this when not a 
breath of wind is stirring just as infallibly as 
in the middle of a hurricane. 

And the answer is mot trousers. Even if 
middle-aged women looked as well in trousers 
as they like to think they do, it still wouldn’t 
be the answer. ‘Trousers for bicycling would 
mean baggy knees and a baggy seat in next to 
no time—and even a blown-back skirt, that 
has to be convulsively pulled down every two 
minutes with the left hand, is less undesirable. 

The old-time hat-and-hair problem, on 


a mere prinking artificial pet whose only claim to 
fame is the oft-made remark so repugnant to the 
old Bedlington breeders: ‘‘ Isn’t he like a woolly 
lamb ?”’ 

I am afraid he is nowadays, and the sterling 
qualities which originally made the Bedlington 
worth a man’s attention and admiration have been 
entirely submerged.—ArtHUR J. Satmon, The 
Roval Automobile Club, London, S.W.1. 


A WEATHER RHYME 

tO THI “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—In the east of Scotland, where I belong, 
the rhyme quoted by your correspondent (March 1) 
is well known, though I cannot give him its source. 
The version I was taught was, however, somewhat 
different. 

March said unto April 

I see three hogs upon a hill 

And if you'll give me days three 

I'll see if | can make them dee (die) 

The first of them was wind and weet, 

The second of them was snaw and sleet, 

The third of them was sic a freeze 

It froze the birds’ nebs to the trees, 

And when the three days were past and gane 

Three silly sheep came hirpling hame. 


EDITOR OF 


The explanation given to me was that March, 
the last month of winter and one of treacherous 
weather, is loth to part with its power. If the 
weather is unkind, as it often is in the north in 
the first week of April, we speak of the ‘‘ borrowed ”’ 
days, and the rhyme is a warning that we can expect 
some nasty weather and flock-masters must take 
precautions for their stock.—A. BrinGes, Brook 
Farm, Northmoor, Oxfordshire. 


THE GCRIGIN OF ONIONS 


rO THE EDITOR OF * COUNTRY LIFE. 


Sir,—In his comments on onions in A Countryman’s 
Notes in a recent issue, Major Jarvis raises the 
interesting question of their country of origin and 
the date of their introduction to this country. 
Although cultivated for food from times so far 
remote that even Pliny confessed he could not 
discover if it ever grew wild, the origin of the 
onion remained in doubt until comparatively recent 
times, when it was found to be a native of central 
Asia. Throughout the eastern Mediterranean 
countries, it has been cultivated from time im- 
memorial. The ancient Egyptians are reputed to 
have eaten onions freely. Theophrastris discovered 
them about 200 sB.c., and Palladius and Asclepiades 
both wrote of their culture. Regarding their 
introduction to this country nothing certain appears 
to be known, and it is quite possible that it is one 
of the many benefits conferred on us by the Romans. 
Certain it is that they were continuously cultivated 
in Gerard’s day, who had no high opinion of them 
as food, ‘‘ being rawe they nourish not at all, and 
but a little though they be boiled.’ In conclusion, 
might I in all deference suggest to Major Jarvis 
that his failure to produce a satisfactory crop is 
due more probably to his methods of cultivation 
than to any shortcomings in our climate ? Provided 
care is exercised in preparing the ground well 
and affording good nourishment—for onions will 
not flourish on a starvation diet—they will rarely 
fail on any soil or in any district. Some soils and 
situations are, it is true, less suitable than others, 
but appropriate measures can always be taken to 
remedy these difficulties. A point not to be over- 
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the other hand, has fortunately disappeared, 
Hairpins no longer shake out, and hats no longer 
tilt and flop. They can be dispensed with alto- 
gether. 
* + * 
T various periods in the history of the 
world, various enthusiastic persons have 
announced that they have succeeded in teaching 
a dog, horse, cat or other animal to speak— 
if not to read. 

Benjy has never received any instruction 
of the kind, and indeed, he is a particularly 
brainless dog—though full of charm—and would 
not have profited by it. How, then, has Benjy 
learnt to understand French ? Of course, from 
earliest puppyhood the word “ walk,” even 
though uttered from the depths of an armchair, 
has sent him into a frenzy. 

““Une promenade ” was substituted—but 
in about a week Benjy knew what it meant. 

German and Italian are both, temporarily, 
ruled out, and nobody. in the house talks 
Spanish. 

Benjy’s owner possesses a few words of 
Swahili. It will be interesting to see how soon 
Benjy learns to understand Swahili. 


looked in their culture is that the same soil and 
situation may be cropped with them for an indefinite 
period, always provided, of course, that a reasonable 
amount of food is added each year.—T 


GROWING OUR OWN MISTLETOE 
TO THE EDITOR OF * COUNTRY LIFE.’ 
Sir,—Mistletoe may at first seem an unseasonable 
subject in March, but actually this is the best time 
to plant the seeds (which are now ripe) in a cut 
or crevice of any chosen host. And this year is 
likely to see more mistletoe-planting than usual, 
for many people, having had no mistletoe at Christ- 
mas (normally England receives some 10,000 crates 
of mistletoe from Normandy and Brittany in 
December), have determined to try their hands at 
producing the only kind of parasite which is 

commonly approved. 

Disappointment may be saved if two or three 
facts are recalled. Though a Country LIFE 
correspondent reported (December 24, 1938) having 
in seventeen years grown a bunch 17ft. 3ins. in 
circumference and bearing some 3,500 to 4,000 
berries, mistletoe is not really a quick starter, 
and berried bunches must not be expected for 
next Christmas, or even for Christmas, 1942. 
Secondly, few bunches can boast both male and 
female flowers: berries are produced from the 
female alone, and then only if they have been 
fertilised from male flowers. Therefore, if berried 
bunches of mistletoe are required, several plantings 
on adjacent hosts should be made. 

As to the choice of hosts, apple trees are un- 
doubtedly the favourites, but the common hawthorn 
is a good second. Among other possibilities are 
willow, lime, poplar, pine, rowan, and (unexpected 
by most people) rose and gooseberry bushes. 
It need scarcely be pointed out that if a small 
host, growing in a pot, is parasitised, it will have 
better possibilities as an annual indoor decoration. 
Probably the second finest bunch of berried mistletoe 
at Kew Gardens is that growing on a small willow 
in the rockery.—J. D. U. Warp, Reading. 


FOUR FOXES IN A TREE 

TO THE EDITOR OF ‘“ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—The article in your issue of January 18, 
Four Foxes in a Tree, reminded me of some experi- 
ences of the kind related, quite truly I have every 
reason to believe, by a local gamekeeper. He 
knew of a pair which lay regularly in a wood- 
Pigeon’s nest some twenty to thirty feet up a well 
grown larch. There was hardly enough room, so 
that, looking up, you saw their hindquarters pro- 
truding on either side as they lay head to tail. 
He has even known vixens to litter in trees. One 
day he found a cub lying hurt in a small stream. 
It had fallen out from a litter of cubs in the fork 
of a tree overhead. When the Hunt meets here, 
they often find first in some thick tangle about 
twenty feet up some trees. On one occasion no 
fewer than five were dislodged thence by poking 
with poles and bombarding with stones. Another 
time a fox thus bolted whipped round to the other 
side of the trunk, ran down it like a squirrel for 
some ten feet, leapt off and was away. I am the less 
surprised at these feats when I remember how a 
spirited fox terrier I once owned used to get well 
up an apple tree after cats, achieving usually not 
the cat but a gooseberry bush underneath.— 
D. G. Davirs, Oxford. 
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THE STEEL DIVINING-ROD IN ACTION 


WATER-DIVINING WITH STEEL 
tO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
31rR,—Instead of the usual twig this countryman 
finds a water supply with a straight bar of metal, 
which twists and turns in his hands, as shown in 
my photograph. I think this is quite exceptional. 
[ took the photograph at Blaise Hamlet, Henbury, 

Glos.—R. W. 


A SOCIAL-WASPS’ NEST 

TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—This deserted, dagoba-shaped nest, built by 
a certain species of social wasp, was found sus- 
pended on the dead branch of a Palu (Mimusops 
hexandra) tree by the side of an elephant-infested 
stream where I had lately been on a holiday. 

Raised about fifteen feet from the ground, it 
measured nearly four feet in height, with a girth 
of about seven feet at the circular base. In attempt- 
ing to ‘* shoot ”’ it with my camera from the decaying 
branch of another tree opposite, I nearly toppled 
down and broke my neck, besides rendering the 
photograph a trifle out of focus. The nest, on 
being examined, was found to be a beautifully 
regular structure. It was composed of tier upon 
tier of combs, each made up of a single series of 
hexagonal cells, which opened downwards. Each 
succeeding comb was attached to the one above it 
by several pillars. 

I noticed that the material used for making 
the comb was a kind of ‘‘ paper’? made from wood- 
pulp which these insects had rasped off from the 
fibres of the dry wood of an old, decayed tree. As 
a finishing touch to the work, the whole of the nest 
was protected by a thick paper covering or envelope 
which, apparently, had been enlarged from time 
to time as fresh combs were added. 

It is wonderful to think that these social wasps 
can build for their communal life such an elaborate 
and finely finished structure, which looked a real 
masterpiece of the architect’s art.—S. V. O. 


Somanaper, Batticaloa, Ceylon. 





A WASPS’ NEST NEARLY FOUR FEET 
HIGH 





A DETACHED CHURCH-TOWER 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—My photograph shows the tower of Kirk- 
oswald Church, Cumberland, standing ona hill. Now 
many might well ask : ‘‘ But where is the church ? ”’ 
Yes, there is a church, and, strange as it may seem, 
it is below the tower—and two hundred yards 
away. There are a few instances of detached 
church towers, and this certainly is an interesting 
example. The tower is a square structure of great 
strength, and on the weather vane is the date of 

1743.—J. D. R. 


CARVERS IN THE GRINLING 
GIBBONS TRADITION 

TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.”’ 
Str,—Your article and the resulting correspondence 
on the future of the City churches is, I hope, an 
indication of the growing extent of interest in the 
arts of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
when England excelled all other countries. It is 
certainly a contrast to the Victorian apathy, indeed 
hostility : it is not long ago that Ruskin would have 
burned the lot as manifestations of the Heathen 
Renaissance. 

But some of the statements made as to the 
facilities for replacing destroyed work seem to me 
unduly optimistic. Sufficient detailed drawings 
exist of the stonework, and if it was worked by hand 
from the same quarries, the result would be in a 
few years for all practical purposes a replacement. 





MODERN CARVING IN LIMEWOOD: A 
SHIELD IN THE LIBRARY AT LLOYD'S, 
1928, BY J. HOUGHTON 


But it is not so much in the actual structure 
that Wren was so fortunate. It is in the fact that 
he designed in a period at which craftsmanship 
was at its absolute zenith: the fittings, the pulpits, 
fonts, sword-rests, panelling, and plaster, were 
done by artists whose work has never been excelled. 
(The pews have in some cases unfortunately been 
replaced.) 

Whether the carving was done by Grinling 
Gibbons or by others of the accomplished band 
referred to in Mr. Hussey’s article is no matter, 
they were all (or nearly all) craftsmen who, given 
a very slight indication of what was _ required, 
could fill the space with an exhibition of craftsman- 
ship combined with design which was not before 
nor has been since excelled. 

It is probable that the technical ability to do 
such work still exists. G. Brown and Co. of 
Hammersmith five years ago had such a man, or 
men, and I believe that Martyns of Cheltenham 
and Tibbenhams of Ipswich were doing similar 
work. I do not know whether Broadbent, whose 
carving most nearly reaches the virtuosity of 
Gibbons, is still working. But, except the latter, 
these men have not the ability to design; a full- 
size drawing (or cartoon) is required; if in full 
relief, one from the front, one each side and prefer- 
ably one from each of the half (45°) angles. If 
photographs of any size exist these could be 
reproduced. 

These men are all old, the demand for their 
skill in late years has been wretched, and I am 
afraid they have had none too good a time. If 
anything is to be done it should be started at once. 
Mr. Wagner’s idea of apprentices is good, and so 
is the opportunity offered by the City and Guilds 
of London Art School. But no one who has not 


the personal ability and the technical skill to do 
this work would be worth-while as a teacher. 
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THE TOWER OF KIRKOSWALD CHURCH 


Only the more robust of the oak carvings 
would probably be worth attempting. Of the 
lime wood, fortunately a good deal remains outside 
the present danger zones. A great deal of the beauty 
of the oak fittings (some are walnut, some chestnut) 
depends on the colour, unevenness of surface, and 
polish of 300 years. 

The plasterwork and painting should present 
no difficulty, but the cost would be very consider- 
able. The ornamental woodwork is the difficulty. 
It takes seven years to make a tolerable carver ; 
one carver out of perhaps a hundred attains the 
Grinling Gibbons technical ability, and I have known 
of only three, at most five, who could design. 

The screen at Trinity College Chapel, Oxford, 
still shows the mark of where the undergraduates 
used to hang their mortar-boards, a practice which 
has fortunately been given up owing to the absence 
of the said headgear and attendance at Chapel. 
This screen might form an excellent experiment in 
repair, at any rate as far as the cartoon stage.—H. F. 


WORKERS FROM GERMANY 

TO THE EDITOR OF * COUNTRY LIFE.”’ 
Sir,—In a letter in Country Lire of February 1 
it is suggested that we have no craftsmen to carry 
out the restoration of the Wren churches. Is 
there any reason why, at the end of the war, the 
best workmen from Germany and Italy should 
not be brought over here to work on this as part 
of the penalty for the destruction which the Nazis 
have caused ?>—H. Rair Kerr. 


A STONE FIRE HOLDER 
tO THE EDITOR OF ‘* COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—Cresset stones are a rare feature of our 
churches, but are objects of great interest. There 
is a very fine example of one of these strange stones 
in St. Martin’s Church at Lewanick, Cornwall, 





A CRESSET STONE IN LEWANICK 
CHURCH, CORNWALL 
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which is on a low octagonal pedestal and has seven 
holes. The object of these cresset stones was to 
preserve perpetual fire, and it was to them that 
the villagers came to obtain a light for their 
own household fires at a time in our history 
when matches were unknown. The stone is in 
a very good state of preservation and of massive 
proportions.—A. M. 


CARNIVOROUS COWS 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 


Sir,—There seems to be something satisfactory 
to certain grazing animals in the chewing of sub- 
stances which give resistance to the teeth. The 
ability of goats to devour almost anything is well 
known. Calves are particularly fond of chewing 
cloth, and I have known them to ruin a_ whole 
washing which had been left within their reach. 
I recently saw a cow crunching something with 
evident enjoyment, and closer investigation showed 
it to be a large mutton bone. It worked it con- 
stantly from one side of its mouth to the other, 
apparently trying it upon all its teeth. The owner 
ot the cow informed me that he had frequently 
found them doing this. He thought that it was 
perhaps good for their teeth ; but he tried to prevent 
them getting hold of bones, as he was always afraid 
of the animals being accidentally choked.—C., 
Dunbartonshlre. 

It is well known that red deer will chew their 





STRANGE SNOW FORMATIONS NEAR MARKET HARBOROUGH 


FARMING NOTES 





cast antlers, often chewing them until only the 
stump is left, and stalkers attribute this queer 
taste to a craving for lime. Maybe it was the same 
with the cow described by our correspondent, 
though possibly the bone had a salty flavour, and 
cattle love salt.—Eb.] 


AN OLD CRAFT REVIVED 
rO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 


Sir,—It might interest your readers to learn that 
war has been responsible for reviving one of the 
Lakeland rural industries that had practically gone 
out of existence—the age-old craft of hoop-making. 
A couple of decades or so ago large quantities of 
hoops for fixing on barrels and casks were being 
sent from the Backbarrow, Newby Bridge and 
other Furness wood-working establishments every 
week, but it was found that the Lakeland workers 
could not compete with the mass-production 
methods employed in Holland, Belgium and North- 
ern France, with the consequence that all hoops 
used by British coopers immediately before the 
war were imported from these countries. 
To-day, the hoop-making lands are in the 
hands of the Nazis, and the Lakeland craftsmen are 
busy again supplying the needs of the coopers. 
The fact that the industry has been defunct for 
so long made it difficult to obtain experienced 
workers, and at one Backbarrow firm men of seventy 
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and eighty years of age have gone back to their 
own calling. 

To watch a hoop-maker at work is a real eye- 
opener. Taking a strip of hazel, birch or ash, 
the craftsman makes a little nick at one end with 
his adze and then with a well directed blow he 
splits the length in two. After filing the rough 
pieces, the strip is made pliable by passing it 
between two wheels, and then bent into circular 
shape round a piece of metal or hard wood. The 
hoops are then sent to the coopers for placing on 
barrels or casks.—SyDNEY Mooruouse, Lancs. 


THE SCULPTURE OF THE SNOW 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—I hardly expect it will be permissible to 
publish this photograph until it has become rather 
stale news, but the snow formations are so remark- 
able and so beautiful that they may be worth 
recording. It was taken on the road between 
Market Harborough and Billesdon, near the famous 
Carlton Clump well known to followers of the 
Fernie Hunt. A strong westerly wind had been 
blowing all day and had forced the snow through 
the hedge bottoms in this remarkable manner. 
The actual fall was only about six inches in the 
open, but these formations were between two and 
three feet. The photograph was taken on Friday, 
February 21.—J. F. LumsBers, Melbourne Road, 

Leicester. 
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LAND RECLAMATION: WHO 


OST of the county war agricultural 
committees have pretty well finished 
their task for the 1941 season so 
far as ploughing-up grassland goes. 
As a result, the nation will have 

well over 3,000,000 acres more under the 
plough than in 1939. The selection of land for 
ploughing has, in the great majority of cases, 
been arranged amicably with the occupiers, 
and very few farmers have wanted to dispute 
the decision of the local committee in scheduling 
one or more of their grass fields for croppirg. 
Inevitably there have been some appeals from 
the decisions of the district committees, but 
almost without exception the county committees 
have been able to satisfy the farmer concerned 
that the decision was a right one and that he 
should plough and crop the particular land 
scheduled. One or two in each county have 
remained stubborn, but a direction served by 
the county committee with the full force of 
the law behind it is something which no farmer 
can afford to disregard, especially when he 
ard his neighbours know that the decision has 
been taken with the full knowledge of the local 
conditions and the requirements of his farm. 
It is really a remarkable tribute to the good: 
sense of the committees that all this ploughing- 
up is being done with so little friction. 
** * 
HE two ploughing-up campaigns we have 
had so far have been directed mainly to 
the grassland which was obviously suitable 


for ploughing and cropping. We have now 
got back to almost the same area of arable land 
which we had at the end of the last war. Most 
of the fields that were ploughed then are under 
the plough again. If a further increase is 
wanted for the 1941-42 season, committees 
will have to look farther afield. ‘They will have 
to bring in land which has not so far been 
considered suitable for ploughing. 

Some of this land is heavy clay, difficult 
to work and requiring a big expenditure alto- 
gether to ensure a worth-while crop. More- 
over, it is land which needs to be broken and 
tackled early inthe summer. It is not too soon 
for the committees to be lookirg round now 
for such land which is not making any con- 
siderable contribution to the nation’s food 
supply. ‘There are, of course, heavy land 
pastures in the dairyirg districts which are 
probably best left in grass to provide summer 
keep for the cows. ‘There are also large areas 
in the dairying districts and outside them 
which are growing very little because the 
herbage is worn out and the land generally 
impoverished. It is this class of land which 
needs to be tackled in April and May if it is 
to be got into right condition to grow a wheat 
crop for next season. 

* * * 
Nae prospects may not look promising. A 
good deal of work and expensive cultiva- 
tion will have to be put into the land, and it 
will need a generous dose of fertilisers, in par- 


IN THE FEBRUARY STORM 


SHOULD PAY? 


ticular superphosphate or basic slag, to remedy 
the soil’s deficiencies in plant food. But if the 
nation’s need for more cereals is great, this 
land can be tackled and it will grow worth- 
while crops. It will certainly be difficult to 
get individual farmers to deal with land of 
this class, which needs heavy expenditure before 
it will show any return. Often areas of this 
difficult land are found in the most impoverished 
districts where farmers simply have rot got 
the financial means or the practical knowledge 
to make a success of the job. It seers inevit- 
able that the war agricultural committees will 
have to take a hand and help with the initial 
cultivations at any rate if much of this heavy 
land is to be brought back into full production. 

It is work that the committees’ tractors 
can very well undertake in May and Jure, 
when the rush of spring ploughing and cultiva- 
tions will be over. Some of the committees 
have track-laying tractors which are ideally 
suited for this kind of work. They can cover 
a big area ard work the land thoroughly at 
the minimum cost. In the old days much 
of the work in the heavy land districts wes 
done by steam tackle. Steam engines have 
gone out of fashion and their place is taken by 
the heavy tractors which are imported from 
America. With this equipment to hand, the 
committees should be able to undertake cultiva- 
tions on contract for individual farmers at a 
reasonable price. It is not generally realised 
that such cultivations can be done under the 
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Agricultural Requisites Scheme and the farmer 
can be allowed up to three years in which to 
-epay the cost. 

Even so, there will be some fields, and 
possibly large blocks of land, which individual 
armers will not be willing to tackle because 
they do not feel that the prospects are good 
nough. It is difficult for the committees, 
vhen they have doubts themselves about the 
ropping potentialities, to force individual 
irmers to undertake work which may involve 
hem in serious loss. Nevertheless, it is 
bviously in the nation’s interest that every 
eld should now pull its weight in the food- 
roduction campaign, and this difficult land 

ill have to be tackled. So probably in many 
stances the county committees, as agents for 
he Government, will have to take possession 
nd work the land themselves. They have 
ompetent staffs of tractor drivers and cultiva- 
on officers who should be as well able to make 
success as any individual farmer. But it 
annot be over-emphasised that a start will 
ave to be made early in the summer, and 
1at it is not too early now to be looking round 
yr more or less derelict heavy land which can 
e tackled this season. 


* * * 


\, T the opposite end of the scale is the very 
\ light land which is so poor inherently 
at it can hardly be considered worth-while 
itivating even in war-time. There are tracts 
‘ this type of land in Hampshire, East Anglia, 
id other parts of the country. It is to the 
edit of local farmers that a big acreage of 
ais marginal light land has already been 
rought back into cultivation. It is only the 
‘ast promising which remains untouched by 


the plough. In Norfolk the War Agricultural 
Committee’s records show that close on 
8,000 acres of marginal heathlands were cropped 
last year. The West Suffolk Committee has 
reclaimed a further 4,000 acres of the same type 
of land, and no doubt the same kind of enter- 
prise has been shown in other areas. So a good 
start has been made. But the real heaths, 
brecklands covered with heather, bracken, 
silver birch and scrub, remain. The soil is little 
better than coarse sand and contains only bare 
traces of plant food. Yet these heathlands can 
be made to grow something if ploughed and 
primed with generous doses of plant food in 
the form of phosphates and potash. Much 
of this very light land needs lime also. Treated 
generously in this way it could grow fair crops 
of oats or rye. But obviously this is not an 
enterprise on which an individual farmer can 
reasonably be expected to embark on his own 
account. It is reclamation which will have to 
be undertaken at Government expense, leav- 
ing the local farmers, who probably already 
have their hands full with second-class land, 
to make a success of their own undertakings. 


* * * 


Bes big increase in the potato acreage to 
be planted this spring puts a great strain 
on the supplies of really good seed. The 
Scotsman and the Ulsterman will have no 
difficulty in selling all their certified seed at the 
full price. Seed potatoes are still coming south 
in large eonsignments, and I have heard of 
several farmers who have had their deliveries 
this month, but a good many probably have 
put off ordering to the last minute. They will 
have to take the varieties that are left, and even 
so there will not, according to the Ministry of 
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Food, be enough seed potatoes to go round, 
Now the Ministry is buying certified ware 
potatoes of popular varieties for re-sale at low 
prices to growers who undertake to grow them. 
These potatoes will be sound stock, just as 
good in type as the certified seed that English 
growers normally plant, but the tubers will 
have to be cut. After cutting, the sets must be 
protected from drying out, and it is best to 
cut them in a cool shed and cover them with 
a sack or cloth. These supplies of certified 
ware can be got through the Potato Section of 
the Ministry of Food, St. John’s College, 
Oxford. 


* * * 


HE time has come round again for dressing 
the cattle to destroy the grubs of the 
warble fly. There are so many jobs to be done 
on the farm, especially in a war-time spring, 
that we are apt to overlook what is an important 
piece of routine that ought to be carried out 
religiously on every farm. I am afraid it is 
not, although it has been compulsory for some 
years past to dress all cattle showing warble 
marks with an approved preparation. The 
time for the first dressing is between March 15 
and March 22, or as soon as the maggots appear 
under the skin on the backs of the animals. 
The dressing which must be applied contains 
powdered derris root and is sold by chemists. 
Diluted with water, the mixture is pressed on 
with a wet cloth, so that the dressing penetrates 
the hole through which the maggot breathes. 
This is the time to catch the pest, which causes 
damage to hides and suffering to cattle by 
stinging them in the summer. It is a simple job 
and takes only a few minutes, so we must find 
the time. CINCINNATUS. 


THE ESTATE MARKET 


ARRANGING FOR MORE AUCTIONS 


REPARATIONS are in progress for a 

good many auctions, recent successes 

having given encouragement to would-be 

vendors in various parts of the country. 

Even in London the experiment of offering 
a short leasehold West End property proved satis- 
factory. The third reading of the War Damage 
Bill, and the very substantial amendments conceded 
during its progress through the House, should 
remove some considerable obstacles to the re- 
opening of a freer market for all types of real 
estate. 


KEEN COMPETITION FOR FARMS 


HE most animated auction yet held this year 
seems to have been that in Bath arranged by 
Messrs. Young and Howes, who offered the free- 
holds of the late Mr. J. S. Collins, of Wellow, four 
miles from Bath. The Manor Farm, 151 acres, 
was sold for £4,500, to a buyer from Newmarket. 
Church Farm, 178 acres, went to a Midsomer 
Norton bidder for £5,100. Messrs. J. P. Sturge 
and Sons bought Wellow Farm, 130 acres, for a 
client. Flatau, Limited, acquired West End Farm, 
293 acres, for £6,700, and Underdown Pastures, 
98 acres, for £1,700. Another buyer took three 
farms, Lower Twinhoe, 212 acres, for £4,000, 
Middle Twinhoe, 180 acres, for £4,200, and Upper 
Twinhoe, 264 acres, for £6,000. The total realisa- 
tions, inclusive of the growing timber, were within 
a few pounds of £43,000. 

Under the hammer at Melton Mowbray, 
Messrs. Shouler and Son sold ro1 acres in Eye 
Kettleby for £2,800 and another freehold, 78 acres 
at Langar, for £3,200. 

_ At Boston, Messrs. Simons, Ingamells and 
Young accepted bids of £1,300 for 14 acres at 
Freiston Ings and £1,225 for 41 acres in Stickney 
West Fen. Other small-holding freeholds changed 
hands for £975. 

Somerset farmland, 68 acres in Huish Episcopi, 
Langport and Curry Rivel, made an aggregate of 
£3,675 under the hammer of Messrs. F. L. Hunt 
and Sons at Langport. 

At Sherborne Messrs. Rawlence and Squarey 
sold 77 acres of freehold land in Holnest, in lots, 
for a total of £3,675. 

More sales of Shropshire and Cheshire farms 
are notified, among them that of Church Farm 
at Fauls, Shropshire, a freehold of 61 acres, for 
£4,170, by Messrs. Henry Manley and Sons, 
Limited. : 


A SCHOOL HOUSE AT ETON 


Fok £600 a year an approved tenant may have 
_ the use of one of the school houses at Eton 
College, ‘‘ for the duration of the war.” In this 
instance, “‘the duration” is advisedly specified, 
for the expense of adapting a house of fifty or 
fifty-five bedrooms is such as to make a tenancy for 


some little time one of the considerations that any 
lessee would probably insist upon. 'To modern 
ideas the proportion of bathrooms seems somewhat 
small, as the house has only half a dozen. It would 
not suffice in the case of a hotel, but with a school 
where a time-limit for bathing and a prescribed 
order of entry to the bathroom is possible, the 
half-dozen may be enough. Seven reception-rooms 
and large domestic quarters complete the tale of 
the accommodation. The contemplated letting of 
the residence, known as Hodgson House, is owing 
to the reduction of the number of boys in the 
school. At present there are only 1,050 boys, 
although the normal roll can run up to as many 
as 1,160. 

Architecturally Hodgson House is not remark- 
able, having been built (as an almost obliterated 
tablet on its front announces) in 1844, and, according 
to Mr. R. A. Austen-Leigh in his book on Eton, 
‘*its somewhat florid style once caused the house 
to be familiarly known as ‘the Gin Palace.’ ”’ 
An extra floor was added some half-century ago, 
but it was done away with six years later and, 
instead, extensive enlargements were made behind 
the house. This work included a tall chimney 
which hardly added to the beauty of the spot. 
Hodgson House was originally the site of the 
barber’s shop kept by a noteworthy character, Jack 
Smith, who was the subject of some amusing verses 
in Nuge Etonenses in 1847. 

For a delightful sketch of the character and 
achievements of Provost Hodgson we turn to 
Eton in the ’Forties, written about fifty years ago 
by “An Old Colleger”’ (Arthur Duke Coleridge). 
Hodgson was one of the few staunch friends from 
first to last of Lord Byron. His admiration of 
Byron’s poetry was only equalled by Byron’s 
professed admiration of Hodgson’s verse. In many 
ways, however, Byron fell far short of what Hodgson 
would have wished, and it is recorded in Eton in 
the ’Forties that, when the Provost was showing 
the author a marble bust of Byron, he said 
sadly : ‘‘ My lamented but mistaken friend, Lord 
Byron.” 


PRIVATE AND OTHER SALES 


po gece ogg HOUSE, a fine old manorial 
residence, seven or eight miles from Bedford, 
has been sold with the park and other land, in all 
approximately 60 acres. Messrs. Hampton and 
Sons effected the sale. 

It is some time since any large transaction in 
the Isle of Thanet has been announced. Upton 
Lodge, an old-fashioned house in nearly 7 acres 
at St. Peter’s, Broadstairs, has been disposed of 
through the agency of Mr. B. J. Pearson. The 
property possesses 6ooft. of main road frontage. 

The first West End property to be dealt with 
under the hammer at the Mart for many a month 
came up for competition a few days ago, the joint- 


agents being Messrs. Goddard and Smith and 
Messrs. Golbie, Green and Coxall. It was the 
leasehold block in Davies Street, Berkeley Square, 
known as Brook Street Mansions. The ground 
landlord is the Duke of Westminster and the ground 
rent, payable for the unexpired term of thirty- 
three years, is £50 a year. The price realised was 
£2,450. 

Bournemouth sales by Messrs. Fox and Sons 
include the freehold No. 25, King’s Park Road, 
for £1,000, and a house in Chatsworth Road. 


TENURE OF AN ESSEX MANOR 
HE second volume of Knight’s History of Essex, 
issued about 120 years ago, gives a concise 
summary of the tenure of the Manor of Brook 
Hall, as follows: ‘‘ It belonged to Alric before the 
Conquest, and at the Domesday survey was in the 
possession of Goodwin, being the only estate he 
had in this county. It was given to the Abbey 
of St. Osyth at an early period, but by whom is 
not known. 

After the dissolution in 1539, it was granted 
by Henry VIII to Thomas, Lord Cromwell ; 
and again passing to the Crown, was, by the same 
Monarch, given to Anne of Cleves, his forsaken 
Queen. In 1599 it was granted by Queen Eliza- 
beth to John Spencer Esq., afterwards Sir John, 
Alderman of London, who died in 1609. His only 
daughter, Elizabeth, was married to William, Lord 
Compton, who was succeeded by his son Spencer, 
Earl of Northampton (slain at Hopton Heath, 
near Stafford in 1642, fighting for King Charles 1). 
The estate was afterwards sold to Ralph Fox, of 
London; from whose family it was conveyed to 
Marcellus Osborne.’”’ The old manor house was 
replaced in or about 1800 by the house, now for 
sale, with nearly 2 acres, for £2,000. A modern 
history of Essex would classify Brook Hall as at 
Tiptree, and it would refer to the extensive and 
expensive experiments in land improvement carried 
out there by that famous farming pioneer, Alderman 
and Sheriff J. J. Mechi, in the last century. He 
paved the way for the further remarkable achieve- 
ments in farming by Messrs. Wilkin and Sons, 
whose fruit farms and factories are among the 
finest in the whole country. Brook Hall is offered 
by Mr. T. G. Wilkin. Mechi, it may be recalled, 
lived at Tiptree Hall, and made a fortune in Leaden- 
hall Street, only to lose most of it in experimental 
farming. 

On a Surrey common, within twenty miles of 
Victoria, and 55o0ft. above sea level, stands a modern 
house with 21 acres of freehold land, two bungalows 
and a cottage. Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
are to sell or let the property, the house being 
available furnished, if desired. In these days 
of costly and difficult removals a fine modern house 
ready-furnished is more than ever appreciated. 

ARBITER. 
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ERIC GILL’S LIFE STORY 


HAT is integrity? ‘The word 

runs through this book, from the 

publisher’s “ blurb” onwards ; 

and integrity was obviously greatly 

prized by the writer of this Auto- 
biography (Cape, 12s. 6d.). That, and its cognate 
words—integrated, integration. For Eric Gill, 
the integrated life was “‘ the good life,” the 
integrated man was ‘‘ the good man.’”” When 
as a young man, he found himself living in 
Lincoln’s Inn, he says: “ For the first time 
I experienced the integrated life. All things 
worked together for good. Breakfast time was 
as good as the beautiful room we had it in. 
Work and argument and the green trees of 
the Square all went together.” 

Here then is the touchstone of this Auto- 
biography, both as a literary work and as the 
record of a life ; and it is interesting to think 
out what it is that we actually mean when we 
speak of ‘a man of integrity.”” Many people 
mean no more and no less than that the man 
is an honest, truthful fellow ; yet the lightest 
user of the language must realise that integrity 
is more than merely speaking the truth; it 
means /iving it. And living it with a complete- 
ness which is both difficult and rare. We find 
ourselves faced by “the Truth, the whole 
Truth, and nothing but the Truth,” which is 
a bigger thing than is dreamed of in the philo- 


CIRCUSES FOR BREAD 


There is a right and a wrong kind of love, 
in adults, for circuses. The wrong kind is felt 
by literary persons who scent copy from afar and 
go after it voraciously, exploiting all whom they 
meet in the circus world and all that they see and 
share. Mr. Rupert Croft-Cooke proves, in The 
Circus Has No Home (Methuen, 12s. 6d.), that he 
is the other and right kind of circus lover, the man 
whose nostalgia for the simple life that nearly all 
of us have lost draws him with magnet force to 
places and people among whom it may still be found. 
Again, his horror of literary circles in general 
qualifies him as a circus lover in particular. We 
never like him better than when he confesses to 
** an inbred disinclination to associate with intellec- 
tual people, whose tastes and manner of life I 
simply do not understand.” The author was not 
alone in his attachment to Rosaire’s Circus and 
to the large jolly family who ran it ; a parson’s son 
had also joined it as an animal tamer; a middle- 
aged bank official had sacrificed position and pension 
for its sake ; and a former tailor’s assistant revelled 
in being untidier than anyone else. To all these, 
as well as to one literary woman, Ruth Manning- 
Sanders, the lure of linking up with human beings 
different from ‘‘ everyday people who live in houses 
and dig gardens” had proved irresistible. The 
Rosaire family—father, mother and eight children— 
were the Circus, living in, for and by it, each con- 
tributing to the programme, each as 
independent of any ties but those of 
family as is humanly possible. And, 
for their part, they took social and other ; 
distinctions in their stride, judging peo- es 
ple ‘‘ according to the circus estimate 
of value, with an easy disregard of any 
other appraisement.”’ The Rosaires had 
survived one war and flourished after 
it; the author stays with them until 
this war quenches the lights in their 
tent and leaves their future dark. Yet 
the last words of ‘‘ the Count,” father 
of the flock, are: ‘‘ They can’t kill the 
circus. It’s too old for that, and knows 
too much. We shall turn out again.” 
There are delightful photographs of the 
performers, human and animal. The 
author’s occasional fault is a tendency 
to showmanship of his circus friends ; 
over-anxiously he annotates for us 
the simple, vivid things they say for 
themselves. 


THE GERMAN TRAGEDY 


The Persecution of the Catholic 
Church in the Third Reich (Burns Oates, 
5s.) is a dry, objective, unemotional 
record of the degradation of a people, 
of lying and broken faith, of blackmail 
and robbery, of the careful preparation 
of public opinion for each assault, of 
the manufacture of ‘‘ spontaneous ”’ 
anti-religious demonstrations, of slander 
and blasphemy, of contempt for law, of 
a step-by-step assault on the main 
defences of the Catholic Church: its 
schools, its Press, its associations, and its 


* DENIS MOVES INTO A HAND BALANCE 
BODY HORIZONTAL—A FEAT WHICH ALWAYS LOOKS 


Reviewed by EDITH OLIVIER 


sophy of most of us. For a man of complete 
integrity would have developed in their perfect 
balance all his natural qualities, and would 
never fail in loyalty to the sum of them. He 
would in fact be the “‘ perfect man.’’” And the 
‘ integrated life ’’ meant for Eric Gill a com- 
munal existence in which each individual had also 
been free to develop his natural gifts, and knew 
how to use them in harmony with his fellow men. 

Then follows the question : “‘ Is this book 
an integrated book?” 'The answer seems to 
be that it is not so. This is possibly because 
of the regrettable fact that the author did not 
live to see it through the press. He died on 
November 18 last year, and the Autobiography, 
which he evidently found a hard thing to write, 
was not seen by him in its entirety. As a com- 
plete work, it lacks balance, which is one of the 
essentials of integrity. It sets out to be “‘ an 
autopsychography—a record of mental experi- 
ence’; and the questions it means to answer 
are these: ‘‘ What sort of a person was this 
son of a parson ? What adventures of the spirit 
did he suffer ? What to the best of my remem- 
brance has gone in my mind during these 
fifty-eight years ?”’ 

This aim is faithfully followed in the first 
half of the book, but the latter part is over- 
weighted by politics; and curiously so, for 





Mr. Gill declares that ‘“‘in the first place, 
ie 
clergy ; of tantalising reprieves that were only re- 


spites ; of plain persecution with all its grim implica- 
tions. Until, now, the Church lies gagged, bound, 
and helpless, so that even the bishops cannot com- 
municate with their flocks except in the most guarded 
terms, and did not, as the Nazis would have us 
believe, issue any statement whatever at their 
recent conference at Fulda. That there is at this 
moment an active and violent persecution of 
Christianity in Germany, here are 550 pages of 
striking evidence, including specimens of anti- 
clerical cartoons, which show a new “‘ low,”’ as the 
Americans say, in the depths of the German char- 
acter. The things said and written have to be seen 
to be believed. For example: by an order of a 
Nazi area leader, Schweinfurt, April 25, 1934, 
“all Catholic and Young Men’s Associations are 
forthwith forbidden in the interests of public peace 
and order and for the protection of the State and 
its citizens. 
“The above order renders void the protection 


granted to the said associations under 
the terms of the Reich Concordat of 
July 20, 1933, between the Holy See and the 
German Reich.”” A German teacher exhorts her 
pupils: ‘* Girls i am going to give you 


a piece of motherly advice. Join up in the BDM 
(German Girls’ League). When you leave school 
you'll be wanting to get a boy friend, and if you’ve 
never been in the BDM you won’t get one. And 
then when you get married, your husband will 








AN IMPOSSIBILITY TO ME” 


(From The Circus has no Home) 


WITH HIS 


politics is beyond me. Politics is like foreign 
languages—something outside my scope, some- 
thing I can’t do. It is all a confused business 
of ramps and rackets.” 

The confusion is obvious in the political 
sections of the book. Politics are not integrated 
for Mr. Gill. He cannot see that any whole 
can be built out of what he sees only as confusion; 
and although doubtless political ideas did bulk 
largely in his mind towards the end of his life, 
they take up more room here than they did in 
relation to it in its completeness. As he sees 
them, they merely provoke in him fury and 
indignation. ‘These emotions were certainly 
“the truth ” about what he felt at the time, 
but they are not ‘‘ the whole truth.” Politics 
could not have taken so large a proportion in 
the life of a man whose true self-expression 
can be seen in the serene beauty of the alphabet 
on page 136. The real man was he who tried 
‘to make a cell of good living in the chaos of 
our world. Lettering, type-designing, engrav- 
ing, stone-carving, drawing are means 
to the service of God and I have earned 
my living by them. But what I hope above 
all things is that I have done something towards 
re-integrating bed and board, the small farm 
and the workshop, the home and the school, 
earth and heaven.” 

There spoke Eric Gill. 


lose his job the second they find out you haven’t 
been a member of the BDM.” (Joining the BDM, 
of course, entailed giving up any Catholic associa- 
tion.) And more blackmail: ‘‘ The East Prussian 
master-craftsmen have agreed with the competent 
authorities to accept in future as apprentices only 
those who belong to Hitler Youth” (Germania, 

No. 129). And this group announcement in 1935 : 
children of members of the (National 
Socialist) Women’s Union may not belong to 
Catholic Associations. The local group leader is 
accordingly to be informed within one week 
whether your daughter has given up such member- 
ship, as otherwise you will forfeit your membership 
of the Union.”” A far more dangerous threat, this, 
than it sounds. These samples could be multiplied 
by many ; but they should help to show two things : 
first, that Christianity, of whatever denomination, 
and National Socialism are utterly incompatible, 
and that the Catholic Church in Germany, however 
willing it showed itself to try and co-operate in the 
first place—and this fact is brought out too—is, 
and must be, for ever fundamentally antagonistic 
to Nazism and all its works. Second, that, although 
by their deliberate attack on some forty millions 
of their own countrymen the Nazis have sown 
the seeds of their own destruction, the magnitude 
of the task that awaits us after material victory of 
regenerating a spiritually debauched and brutalised 
people is truly appalling. Yet we need not be 
daunted. This too the book makes clear, that the 
Church of Christ is indestructible, and 
even in their little instant of triumph 

; the Nazis are afraid. 


MR. ARMSTRONG’S SHORT 
STORIES 


One of the most attractive stories 


in Mr. Martin Armstrong’s latest 
volume, Simplicity Jones (Collins, 
7s. 6d.), is the first, which tells most 


charmingly how an old lady living alone 
entertained a burglar to tea. The 
second, ‘“‘ Cupid in the Lift,’ is as 
funny a story as has seen the light for 
many a day. One can hardly imagine 
the reader who would not chuckle at it. 
The rest of the twenty-one stories in 
the book, though they all share the 
recommendation of being remarkably 
good from the point of view of char- 
acter-drawing, are varied enough to 
make the collection good reading, even 
by the person who usually dislikes 
books of short stories. 


BOOKS EXPECTED 

King George V, by John Gore, [from 
Mr. John Murray ; Queen Mary has sup- 
plied much information and approved the 
proofs of this biography; From Messrs. 
William Hodge, I Saw the Siege of Warsaw, 
by Alexander Polonius; From Messrs. 
Batsford, a new Nature and the Country 
series to which Miss Frances Pitt and 
Miss Edith Olivier are to contribute 
volumes; From Messrs. Heinemann, 
A Treasury of the World’s Great Letters, 
edited by Lincoln Schuster; From Messrs. 
Macmillan, The Odes of Horace, translated 
into E nglish verse by Sir Edward Marsh. 
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~ KALE AND ROOTS HELP 
I TO MAKE YOUR FARM 
SELF- SUPPORTING 





Kale does extremely well on newly 
ploughed grassland. 








9 This ration will main- 

vy’ tain a 10 cwt. dairy 

¥ cow—and produce 2 
gallons of milk. 











Used at the above rate | acre of 
kale will produce green food for 10 
cows for || weeks. 











20 tons of kale per 
acre supplies over 4,000 
Ib. of useful feeding stuffs. 











Mangolds are well worth care. 40 
tons per acre is not exceptional. 








Get ‘Growmore’ leaflets No. 20 
(‘‘ Home-Grown Food for the Cow’’) 
and No. 27 (‘Kale as a Winter 
Feed’’) from the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, St. Annes-on-Sea. Lancs. 














“Every endeavour must be made to. .. produce 
the greatest volume of food of which ths 


fertile island is capable . . .” 
Mr. Winston Churchill 


YOUR LAND 
MUST FEED 
YOUR STOCK 


GROW MARROW-STEM KALE=- 


for use from October to Christmas. Kale is 
“winter grass’ —high in feeding value and highly 
digestible. A safe crop for ploughed-up grass. 





GROW MANGOLDS— 


for use from Christmas to 
April or May. Mangolds give 
you a larger weight of food 
per acre than any other 
crop. They can be grown 
successfully on ploughed-up 
grass. 






Of Aninontn 





ISSUED BY THE 


MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES 
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SPRING FISH IN KERRY 


HERE is a peculiar charm in Irish 
salmon fishing in that you need not 
set about it with the deadly seriousness 
of purpose which usually distinguishes 
the angler elsewhere. The lessee of 
an expensive Scottish river, for instance, after 
painstaking study of records and statistics and 
much cross-examination of friends and agents, 
pays down his rent a trifle apprehensively, 
makes a bee-line for his beat, and there “ stays 
put.” Not unnaturally, wanting his full 
money’s worth, he has no eye beyond his own 
stretch of water, no ear for anyone except his 
gillie, and no interest in aught save the run of 
fish up his own stream. With the angler 
landing on Irish soil it is otherwise. To his 
enquiry where good trout fishing can be had, 
the answer is ‘‘ anywhere”; should he press 
more tentatively his question about salmon, 
the reply is qualified only by the prefix ‘‘almost.”’ 
So he descends on the country prepared for 
surprises, and as a rule he gets them. 

At the same time, sport in different areas 
varies with the time of year. Having fished 
for nearly forty years in most parts of the 
south and west, I have always thought that 
to start on the Lee in February, working 
gradually up the west coast, to arrive in Done- 
gal by early autumn, would make an ideal 
holiday. That I have never carried out the 
project in its entirety is simply due to the 
unfortunate fact that there are more pressing 
claims to one’s attention than fishing. But I 
have never altered my opinion that in the 
early weeks of the season the stranger may go 
farther and fare a good deal worse than in Kerry. 
For often in March I have sat coatless on the 
hillsides above Parknasilla, revelling in a sun- 
shine of almost summer brilliance. And in 
any case the angler in the ‘‘ Kingdom” can 
usually comfort himself with the reflection that, 
however cold it may be, he is likely to be 
considerably warmer than his brethren of the 
craft elsewhere. 

Comparisons are difficult between such 
rivers as the Caragh, Laune and Flesk. But 
were I offered a free rod on any of the group 
in the “‘ Ring of Kerry,” I think I should choose 
to go to Waterville. For the Waterville, 
Cummeragh and Inny are all good early rivers 
that stretch between the Bridge and the sea, 
the first-named being especially high-yielding 
under reasonably decent conditions. 

Then for a change of scene you may try 
Glenbeigh, where the Caragh River is first- 
class, especially after a flood. About four 
miles of both bariks adjacent to the estuary 
are at the disposal of visitors to the two hotels, 
while Caragh and Cloon Lakes and Lough 
Acoose are free for trout. So are the Killarney 
Lakes, on which anglers are now reaping the 
benefits of the substantial re-stocking of recent 
years. 

The best salmon river hereabouts is the 
Laune, which is free for two miles up from 
Killorglin. But the salmon usually run right 
through to the higher reaches which, while 
mostly private water, are in parts reserved by 
certain hotels at Killarney. The record fish 
for the Laune scaled 44lb., and as there are 
over sixty well known pools on the fourteen 
miles of river there is plenty of elbow-room. 

The Kenmare district fishes best from 
April onwards, and much of the fishing is 
strictly preserved. Still, the angler has a choice 
of certain beats on the Roughty and Sheen 
Rivers, the Clonee Lakes and Lough Inchiquin. 
But tenancies of private waters hereabouts 
change so much from year to year that it 
behoves the intending angler to make enquiry 
where he may fish and where he may not. 
Broadly speaking, spring salmon over the dis- 
tricts mentioned average from ten to fourteen 
pounds ; grilse begin to run in June, and at 
Waterville large baskets of sea trout are taken 
early in that month. 

So much for the principal waters, to which 
perhaps ninety per cent. of visiting anglers are 
attracted. But it is curious that not one in 


ten ever lifts an eyelid beyond his immediate 


By CAPTAIN J. B. DROUGHT 


objective. Perseverance is an admirable virtue, 
and, of course, when sport is brisk it were 
folly to go farther and perhaps fare worse. 
Yet hereabouts the pioneer does not go un- 
rewarded, reaping the additional charm that 
exploration brings in its train. So when the 
big fish of Caragh and Currane decline to play 
the game, take your car and drive up to Windy 
Gap, through mile on mile of desolate bogland, 
with the green and golden glory of Killarney 
at your feet. Or through the lovely Glencar 
valley to Lough Coomasaharn and the Behy 
River, way up in the hills. Here you will come 
on many quite small rivers, which on a flood 
seem to entice salmon into a mad rush for the 
mountain lakes. They will not look at anything 
while a flood is full, but when it begins to 
subside you may often strike it lucky if you 
hit off the psychological spot and hour. For 
here is a true tale. A year or so ago in the 
fastnesses of the McGillicuddy Reeks we got 
lost on a road more suited to mountain goats 
than motor cars. It was not even marked on 
the road book, so pulling up at a near-by 
cottage, with some difficulty we awoke an old 
man who was taking an afternoon siesta on a 
bench outside his door. His contribution 
towards definirg our exact position on the 
map was not helpful. ‘‘ "Tis a grand yoke ye 
have there,” he said, eyeing the car; “is it 
stuck on the hill ye are ?”’ We explained that 
we were seeking the Glenbeigh road. ‘‘ Thanks 
be to God I am,”’ was the somewhat irrelevant 
reply, ‘‘ though there’s times the rheumatics 
has me fair scalded.” 

‘““ Deaf as a haddock,” commented my 
companion, as he let into the veteran’s ear a 
stentorian bellow, which brought at least three 
generations of descendants as well as most of 
the lifestock from the communal shelter of the 
kitchen. ‘‘ Fishes is it ?”’ beamed the ancient. 
“* Sure, devil the like of the fishes in the river 
beyant ye’ll find in county. Me grandson 
Danny will be afther showin’ ye the way of it ”’ ; 
and, summoning from the mass of tongue-tied 
humanity at the cottage door a lanky youth, 
he bade him do us the customary honours due 
to the stranger. The boy confirmed our 
worst suspicions that we were at least thirty 
miles out of our way, and his grandsire’s 
opinion as to the “ throuts,”” while he added 


WHY GROW 


ECAUSE carrots provide the disease- 
resisting, growth-promoting Vitamin A. 
In normal times eggs, milk, butter, 
vitamised margarine and liver are the 
chief sources of Vitamin A, but they 
are scarce and expensive in war-time. 

The influenza epidemic of 1918, in which 
as many as 2,500 deaths were recorded in some 
weeks in London alone, is thought to have 
been largely due to faulty diet—lack of cream 
and butter, resulting in a shortage of Vita- 
mins A and D. 

Great deficiency of Vitamin A produces 
serious eye disorders, common, as a result of 
inadequate diet, in India, Egypt, and China, but 
rare in Europe. In Denmark in 1914-18, when 
most of the butter was exported, owing to high 
prices, and margarine was not vitamised, 
hundreds of cases occurred, mostly among 
young children. They were cured by giving 
butter or cod liver oil. 

When more Vitamin A is taken than is 
immediately needed it is stored in the liver. 
A man can accommodate about three months’ 
supply and draw on it at need. Some animals 
and fishes do this too, which accounts for the 
special value of liver, with its stores of Vitamin A, 
in curing certain diseases. This fact was recog- 
nised in early times. An Egyptian medical 
treatise of 1600 B.c. recommended “ liver of 
ox, roasted and pressed,” and Hippocrates 
advised as large an ox liver as possible, raw 
and dipped in honey. 

Slight Vitamin A deficiency, not uncommon 
in this country, is shown by failure of the eye 


that if we liked to camp near by, his mother 
could supply us with the necessaries of life. 

With this, anyway, was adventure, though 
it would be tedious to labour the doings o 
the next two days. They were days of ups an 
downs, in which several trout were lost throug! 
casts becoming hopelessly entwined in sunke 
snags of which that river seemed to boast 
superfluity. Suffice it to say that at literal! 
the eleventh hour the high gods singled m 
out for an especial mark of their favour. | 
was about sunset, the angler’s golden hou: 
when I came to an elbow of the stream, jus 
above its junction with the tidal waters of it 
parent river. ‘There was quite a stretch c 
clear water under the farther bank from whic: 
two half-submerged rocks, about twenty yard 
apart, jutted out towards mid-stream. I mad 
a long cast and sent the tail-fly close under th 
farther of the two; there was a boil on th 
water and a big fish darted from under th 
rock, dashed at the fly, missed it, and scuttle 
back to shelter. ‘‘ Be the powers,” said Dann: 
“‘ that wan left a wake behind him like a stean 
boat ; let your honour cast again a thrifle up. 
So I sent out the line again a shade beyond th 
rock, and let the fly come round into th 
eddy. That did the trick, ard to cut the cack 
Danny gaffed as game a twelve-pound salmo 
as I ever caught. Nor was this all, for, believ 
it or not, two smaller fish my companion too 
that evening at the lower end of the same poo:. 

This kind of luck may come to anyone 
at any time. But even if it doesn’t it is a 
consideration in these hard times that sport 
hereabouts is cheap. Solid comfort is obtain- 
able in nearly all hotels for around four guineas ; 
there are places where you will pay as much as 
a pound or as little as five shillings for a day 
on salmon beats. Boats and men on the lakes 
cost ten shillings a day, but there are literally 
scores of miles of water on which you may fish 
for trout and pay not a penny for the privilege. 
Admittedly at the height of the season there 
is sometimes overcrowding of well known beats 
—that is why more often to the solitude of 
the little rivers my own thoughts stray, to the 
mists of early morning, to the heather purple 
and the flower-gemmed patchwork of the bogs 
and the last gleams of the setting sun on the 
summits of the Kerry mountains. 


CARROTS? 


to adapt itself to poor light. Newfoundland 
fishermen, who migrate to Labrador for the 
summer months and live chiefly on flour and 
fish, know the cure. When a man finds towards 
the end of the season that he stumbles and 
cannot see properly on entering a dimly lighted 
hut in the daylight, he cooks and eats a cod’s 
liver, confident that his sight will be normal 
next day. 

This is worth remembering in the black- 

Carrots will do instead of cod’s liver. 

Green vegetables provide Vitamin A, but 
far less than do carrots, which give twenty 
times as much as an equal weight of cabbage, 
for instance. Potatoes, turnips, swedes, and 
parsnips contain other useful things bu 
practically no Vitamin A. 

Carrots also contain sugar, and are usefu 
in making marmalade and cakes. 

Even the leaves can be used, chopped up, i! 
white sauce. They contain Vitamin C, whic! 
protects us from scurvy. 

An ounce of carrot per head per day ha 
been calculated as likely to provide about a thir 
of the national requirement of Vitamin A. Th 
rest might come from other foodstuffs. Bu 
this is equivalent to about 400,000 tons © 
carrots a year, the produce of about 35,00< 
acres. 

Lord Woolton is asking farmers to grov 
30,000 acres of carrots—nearly twice as mucl 
as in 1938. If they do this there still remain 
ample scope—that is, about 55,000 tons—fo 
the gardener and allotment holder to contribut« 
to the nation’s larder. Mary D. GLYNNE. 


out. 
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Britain’s agricultural effort is gathering momentum as spring approaches. There’s 


a lot of work to be done. 
All the tillage operations at this most critical season can be speeded up and additional acres 
brought into cultivation, with the aid of Britain’s most popular Tractor — The Fordson. 


Get in touch with your Fordson Dealer who will give you full details. 


The Fordson Agricultural Tractor, 


Completely built at Dagenham Essex. A 4 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM, ESSEX. LONDON SHOWROOMS: 88 REGENT STREET, W.I 
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IN TOWN TO-DAY 


By ISABEL CRAMPTON 


COUNTRYWOMAN who came 

up to town the other day and 

went to look at what might—if we 

were a different people—be called 

the depressed areas of our city, told me that 

she thought that folk in the provinces who 

were feeling at all gloomy would be cured 

if they could see exactly what the extent of 

raid damage is and how London is reacting 

to it. I rather agree with her when I spend 

an hour or two in the shops. I see so many 

pretty and useful things for sale, so much 

activity and cheerfulness—and common sense 

being displayed, and such unquenchable 

determination to carry on; it certainly has a 
very tonic effect. 

At Messrs. Gorringe’s, Buckingham 
Palace Road, S.W.1, I saw some enchanting 
frocks—and, by the bye, what a marvellous 
shop that is, apart from its more solid recom- 
mendation for those “ oddses’”’ that we all 
love and that can make so much difference 
both to dress economy and to the effect of 
one’s clothes ; artificial flowers for hat or 
buttonhole, belts in every material and colour, 





bags, scarves, and such practical things as fur 
collars for coats and those very sensible, 
padded undercoats that make a light jacket 
into a winter one. I was particularly pleased 
with some collars, bows and other neck- 
wear in lovely colours, washable but stiffened 
in such a way by a special process as never to 
need starch. 

The dress, or rather suit, for it is a skirt 
and tunic, which I have illustrated, costs under 
seven guineas and is one of Messrs. Gorringe’s 
newest productions and how charming I think 
the picture shows. ‘The close embroidery, 
done in the same thread and colour as the 
dress, is really beautiful, and the colours in 
which it can be had are many and very lovely. 
I have a sheaf of tiny cuttings of these 
before me, and it is quite cheering to turn 
them over; there are five blues and as many 
reds—beginning with dull pink and ending with 
wine—grey, green, black, and heliotrope. In 
the same department I found the most attrac- 
tive collection of skirts. Among these I par- 
ticularly liked the Glen Har in grey, brown, 
navy and other shades, with its clever cut 








Dover Street Studios 
A CHARMING TUNIC SUIT IN?7A SOFT SHADE OF ROSE WITH EMBROIDERY 
TO MATCH ON SHOULDERS AND FRONT 


; 
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Crown (left 
Badge o 
the No. | 
Flying 
Trainin: 
School 
SERVICE BADGES IN DIAMONDS 
AND IN GOLD 





and tailoring giving plenty of fullness at th: 
hem, and its pockets—inside pockets, not th 
patch pockets of which we have seen so man 
—with their slits one each side at the fron 
Something quite new is the rolled gored ski: 
in which the line of the gore is curved ot 
much more rapidly about two-thirds of th 
way down, giving an added swing to th 
hem. This isa very pretty sty 
and yet absolutely in the tailore 
class, and I saw it in navy, black, 
brown, and some very nice checks. 
* * * 


In the West End one sees 
pretty things not only in the shops 
but actually being worn ; a woman 
in very smart black with currant 
red gloves, hat and en-tout-cas, 
had a most attractive effect on a 
sunny afternoon. Then at Rodier’s 
(43, New Bond Street, W.1) I found 
a collection of fine British woven 
woollen materials of a special finish 
being displayed, and I do not think 
it is likely to be excelled anywhere. 
They are intended for export trade 
and to take the place of the French 
novelty fabrics which, until now, 
have dominated that particular 
market, and they surely will. 
Some pseudo-tartans in the most 
amusing colours were very much 
of the moment. 

* * * 

Among the shops which have 
actually suffered damage and yet 
are gamely carrying on I rank 
Messrs. Kenneth Durward high. 
They have opened a very nice 
new shop recently at 163, New 
Bond Street, W.1. Their stock 
seems to me even better than 
before the war, and I particularly 
liked a country coat and skirt with 
no pleats at the back but a shaped 
panel designed to obviate the tire- 
some “‘ sitting out,” which is the sa‘ 
and usual fate of most plain-backe« 
skirts, however good their material 
As Messrs. Kenneth Durward hav 
lost most of their records and s 
cannot communicate with thei 
customers, I am glad of the chance 
of giving their new address. 

* * * 

The great jewellers, who hav 
their own special difficulties, ar: 
among those who carry on wit! 
colours. flying. The Goldsmith: 
and Silversmiths Company (Regen' 
Street, W.1), in spite of everything 
have a huge selection of all sorts 
of clips and brooches, and even 
watches, with Service badges as 
decoration, of which two are shown 
on this page. 
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Mackinlays 
is famed 
for its soft 
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Sportex—distinguished as a diplomat, 
smart as a guardsman, reliable as a gilt- 
edged security. The hardest-wearing 
cloth that Scotland produces. Your 
tailor will cut you a suit in Sportex for 
town or country which will grow old but 
never shabby in your service. 


SCOTLAND’S HARDEST WEARING CLOTH 
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CANNELLS 
“SUNRISE” 
SWEET CORN 
“SUNRISE ’” Sweet 

Corn can be grown 
outside without heat as 
easily as potatoes—any 
land that will grow 
potatoes will grow Sweet Corn. 
It’s delicious, boiled on the cob, 
buttered, peppered and salted. 
Doctors and Dentists recom- 
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ie mend it. Obtainable in 9d. 
aes packets. 

ie Write to-day for illustrated leaflet. 
a CANNELLS 


(Dept. C.L.), LODDON, NORFOLK 
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SOLUTION to No. 580 
The winner of this crossword, the clues of which appeared 
in the issue of March 8, wilt be announced neat week. 
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ACROSS. 28. 
3. It may be subsequently picked by 
a pickpocket (5) I 
8. Metal for a treasure hunter (6) 2 
9g. ““O! my Lord Posthumus, 3 
You ne’er killed — till now.”’ . 
—Shakespeare (6) 4. 
10. ‘“‘ Morning o’er”’ (anagr.) (10) 
11. When turned back these vessels 
just stand still (4) 5 
12. A way to keep hands idle (8) 6 
14. They would be stewardesses in the 
feathered world (6) ys 
16. Camel or tank? (four words, 
4, 2, 3, 6) 12 
18. A Member of Parliament gives rise 13 
to an imperialistic conception in 15 
Eire (6) . 
20. *‘ Rich lend ”’ (anagr.) (8) 
23. ‘‘ That fair field 17 
Of ——, where Proserpin gather- 
ing flowers 19 
Herself, a fairer flower, by gloomy 
Dis $3. 
Was gathered.’’— Milton (4) 
24. The study of the stars enlarged to 22 
embrace cooking (10) 
26. A stretch of our southern waters on 


loan ? (4) 
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“COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD No. 581 


A prize of books to the value 


of two guineas, drawn from those published byZCountry Lire, 


will be awarded for the first correct solution to this puzzle opened in this office. Solutions should 
be addressed (in a closed envelope) “ Crossword No. 581, Country Lire, 2-10, ‘Tavistock Street, 


Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’ 


the morning of Thursday, 


> and must reach this office not later than the first post on 


March 20, 1941. 


The winner of Crossword No. 579 is 


Miss Peop’es, 67, 
[Note.—At 23 down every competi- 
tor gave * eyehole”’ instead 
of ‘ eyesore.” As no cross- 
check was possible the 
Editor has decided to dis- 
regard this error.) 


One of the trees that bloom in the 
spring (6) 
Rapidity in returning de profundis (5) 
DOWN. 


. Spanish range (7) 
. One of the Severn’s tributaries (4) 
. Very likely the setting of an Empire 


clock (6) 

His Majesty at Windsor rather than 
Buckingham Palace, perhaps (four 
words, 4, 2, 3, 6) 


. In the glass (8) 
. Tight feeling as a result of wearing 


a dressing ? (10) 


. It might accuse 11 of blackening its 


character (6) 


. Made by those stirred into activity(5) 
. Copies (10) 
. “At Pandemonium, the high capital 


Of —— and his peers.” 
—Milton (5) 


. Though burdensome, the railways 


find them profitable (8) 


. For all his advice he serves up 


rubbish to men (6) 
An invasion or the siting of some 
of the tank traps set to repel it ? (6) 


. What a peer might hesitatingly 


answer to the question, ‘‘ Whose 
fur is this ?”’ (6) 


. It might be mean to change it (4) 


Elizabeth Street, Eaton Square, London, 5.W.1. 
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AMY AY belfast Ginger Ale 


At lunch its sparkling vigour will refresh you. In the 


ev enine—with whisky or brandy added—it will delight vou 
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